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COMMUNICATIONS. 


ON ENVY BETWEEN CHRISTIANS IN THE DIFFERENT CLASSES 
OF SOCIETY. 


A Letter from a Pastor in the country to an influential member of his church. 


THERE is a subject which burthens my mind, and which, with a 
view to avail myself of your counsel and aid, I wish to communi- 
cate to you, for the present, confidentially. I should do it verbally, 
but that I wish to reduce my thoughts to order on the subject, and 
to lay it before you in continuation, and in its connexions as a 
whole. 

From the time of my settlement in this place, I perceived the 
existence, occasionally, of unpleasant feelings in the minds of 
some towards the families in the village, as if the y were greatly 
under the dominion of pride, thought themselves better than their 
neighbors, and despised the other families of the congregation. 
These feelings ] regarded with regret, as an infirmity of human 
nature, occasioned by difference of property, education, profes- 
sions, dress and manner of living; but without alarm, believing 
that the prevalence of piety and a discreet pastoral influence would 
prevent any serious evil—an expectation which was, as | thought, 
for a number of years happily realized. But for some time past, 
this feeling tow ards the families of the village has been steadily 
increasing ; and at this time seriously affects the minds of nearly all 
the families of the congregation. Recently, it has entered some 
of our best families, who had not, to my knowledge, experienced 
any such impressions before. 

In giving a true statement of the manner in which these suspi- 
cions and alienations have been spread through the congregation, 
I have been afflicted to perceive that they seem primarily to have 
originated in members of the church, and in the more immediate 
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vicinity of the village; and from hence, as intercourse or family 
connexion has furnished opportunity, to have been extended to the 
families more remote. 

The evils of such a state of feeling in the church and congre- 
gation are many and great. It prevents greatly all society attach- 
ments, and cordial concentrated action for the preservation and 
prosperity of the congregation—that feeling of mutual confidence 
and interest, and that spontaneous, noble, vigorous exertion, which 
makes even the feeble strong, and the strong invincible. I know 
not a society in the land who have their own prosperity more 
entirely at their own disposa!, were they kindly affectioned one 
toward another, than our own. But a society divided against itself 
is easily brought to desolation ; for, in that case, all those little dif- 
ficulties which, in a better state of feeling. would be waived and 
got over, become, from the predis position to irritation, the occasion 
of new animosities and violence. Every movement for the good 
of the society becomes dangerous, and nothing can be done. The 
blood is in such a state of inflammation, that every pimple becomes 
a boil; and such a train is laid, that every spark produces an ex- 
plosion. From this state of feeling have arisen our difficulties 
about the renting of pews, and about singing ; and when these 
are gone by, if they should, some new cause of as great moment 
may suffice to throw us into a state of fermentation. 

These evils are increased by the magnifying power of rumor. 
The story which, in the beginning, may have been amplified by 
suspicion and jealousy, ¢ hanges its features, and increases its size, 
as it moves on from one family to another, until the village, seen 
from a distance through this magnifying mist, looms up like a tower 
of Babel, and is regarded almost as the habitation of dragons. 
From the language which, from time to time, falls upon my ear, 
Iam persuaded that not a few of our brethren and sisters in the 


village are regarded, by members of the church at a distance, as 





haughty grandees, who not only do not love the poorer members 
of the church, but too much despise them even to speak to them, 
and as being nearly, if not entirely, without evidence of piety. 
Nor is this all. In the midst of us, and around us, there are 
unprincipled persons, who not only delight to propagate slanderous 
reports, but who make it a business to frame falsehoods, and put 
them in circulation. I once thought that the notoriety of their 
characters would be an antidote to the mischief; but by experience 
I am taught otherwise. Where so much predisposition to believe 
evil of a particular class of the community exists, persons who are 
known to be liars can get their falsehoods into circulation, and 
have them gain credence; for, if the y are not believed as coming 
from them, they will soon be reported by persons of more credit, 
and their origin will be lost, and their credit be established by the 
respectable hands through which the falsehood is allowed to pass 
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from one to another. In this manner does this jealousy of feeling 
enable the most worthless 
fidence and affection, 
with the cause of Christ. 

The same state of feeling renders the families of the village 
accountable for every foolish word uttered by any weak headed 
man, woman or child, who may feel as if they were showing thei ir 
wisdom by chattering impertinence and folly. It would be too 
severe a requisition to insist that in all our families there shall be 
no indiscreet individuals, or that we shall in such case be able to 
bridle their tongues; and yet a few such speeches of vanity and 
folly are set down as evidence of the entire feeling of the families 
in the village, as really as if they had come together, and appointed 
a chairman and secretary, and approved of the speech by a unani- 


persons to sport with our Christian con- 


nd with the interests of our society, and 


mous vote. ‘This is one of the evils which is continually meeting 
me, and which occasions me more fre quent trouble, pe sete than 
any other. Another consequence of the evil I am considering is, 
the advantage which such feelings and speeches against influential 
members of our own church and society give to the enemies of 
religion to do us injury, sei they profit by our dissensions. 
From our lips, the irreligious take injurious statements about pro- 
fessors of religion, to justify their assertions, that religion itself is 
a matter of mere hypocritical pretence. While others employ 
them to prejudice other communions against us, and to prejudice 
our people against their own society, and so pre vail on them to 
leave us and unite with them. Ihave stood amazed at the im- 
providence of the members of our church and society in this re- 
spect. As if our enemies could not annoy us enough by their 
own weapons and wiles, we frame and put into their hands 
weapons more destructive to us than they could otherwise possi- 
bly obtain. Other denominations, if offences take place in their 
communion, seem disposed to keep them back from public noto- 
riety. But we, as if we would make a full experiment whether 
we can destroy ourselves, by the aid of others added to our own 
efforts, publish unceasingly the offences of our community, even 
in Gath, and in the streets of Askelon. 

There is another evil implied in what has been said, but which, 
from its magnitude, demands a distinct illustration. It is the ef- 
fect which this habit of murmuring and accusation has upon the 
children and youth of our society. As the law now stands, we 
have nothing to perpetuate our society and way of worship but 
the education of our children, and the early and strong attachment 
nurtured in thern to their own society, and sanctuary, and forms of 
religion; but taught, as many children seem like ly to be taught 
in the family, that a large number of the families in the society 
are proud, and look down on them with conte mpt; hearing this 
allegation a thousand times repeated by their parents, and by mem- 
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bers of the church and of the society ; and being thus enveloped 
in a continual fog of exaggerated reports, and of absolute false- 
hoods, and all the while pricked up to feeling and irritation by 
having these things thrown in their teeth, at every turn, by per- 
sons of other denominations ; what can we expect but that they 
will become, at first indifferent towards the sanctuary of their 
fathers, and, either obeying the impulse of covetousness, stand 
aloof, or, obeying the impulse of passion, go over to a denomina- 
tion which they do not like, only because they are more disgusted 
with their own. It has occurred to me also, that the habit of re- 
viling all distinctions in society is the offspring of pride, is blas- 
phemy against the fifth commandment, which enjoins subordination 
in society, and against the providence of God, which measures 
out to men different portions of prosperity, and different employ- 
ments for the general good. I have feared, moreover, that it may 
eventuate in a kind of insubordination of children to parents, ap- 
prentices to masters, and an insurrection of the base in society 
against the honorable ; some indications of which I seem to have 
witnessed in the prostration of the laws, the violation of the Sab- 
bath, and indecorum in public worship; and if rebellion begins at 
the house of God, what will be the end of it among those who 
fear not God nor regard man? As it respects thé church, as a 
spiritual community, the feeling and practice of which I have 
spoken are, in the first place, a sin of great magnitude. Allowing 
all to be true which is believed and alleged as to the pride of a 
certain part of the church, the members of the other part are not 
at liberty openly to accuse them, to murmur against them, and 
revile them, before their families and before the world. How 
would it answer for that portion of the church which is assailed in 
this manner to retaliate; to constitute themselves judges of their 
brethren, decide what are their besetting sins, and blazon them 
before the world? The directions of Christ in the eighteenth of 
Matthew, and the multiplied exhortations in the epistles to brotherly 
love, and the prohibitions of evil speaking and censorious judging, 
show that we sin against heaven when we allow ourselves to ani- 
madvert publicly upon the failings, real or supposed, of our 
brethren. Besides, the naked sin of violating Gospel precepts, 
great as it may be, is the least portion of criminality incurred. 
The passions of the heart, which are stirred up and nurtured in 
the bosoms of those who give themselves to these murmurings, 
are of the very worst kind. It is pride mortified and incensed 
by the supposed contempt of pride in others; and it produces 
envy, jealousy, malignity, whisperings, backbitings, anger, revenge, 
contention, and every evil work. The Christian graces, in the 
neighborhood of such passions, die—a spirit of prayer is extin- 
guished, and the Spirit of God withdraws his influences, and gives 
up churches, and societies, and families, and individuals, to their 
own heart’s lusts. 
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It remains only that I disclose the effect of this state of things 
upon my own feelings, and upon my pastoral labors. And here I 
may truly say, it constitutes the beginning, and middle, and end of 
all my trouble in presiding over this church, and superintending 


the concerns of the society. If my people would be as kind 
towards one another as they have been towards me, my situation 
would be one of the most enviable in the land. As it now is, it 


is thought by some to be a very difficult congregation to be held 
together, demanding incessant and most arduous labor for the 
purpose. All this, however, I would cheerfully go through, could 
lhe permitted to reap what is sowed, to retain what is gained. 
But when I have, by gereat effort, continued lectures in different 
parts of the society, and have been enabled to remove prejudices 
against myself, against the doctrines of the Gospel, and against 
our society and worship, and to awaken public attention, to gain 
the public ear, and to gain some souls to Cirist, and to turn the 
popular stream in favor of seriousness and the way of truth,—to 
have it all turned back by the foaming out of rumors, and mur- 
murs, and falsehoods, concerning particular families of the church, 
is most severely trying. Yet this is the process of labor and trial 
which I have gone through again and again, with reiterated grief 
and heaviness of spirit. ‘This state of feeling, with its effects, is the 
source of all those fears and forebodings which at times distress 
me, and of nearly all the discouragement and sinking of heart 
which I feel. It is often a weight which oppresses my spirits when 
I lie down to sleep, which hangs on my heart through the night, 
and hangs upon it through the day. From the influence of this 
cause, more often than any other, I either do not enter my study 
from incapacity to command my thoughts; or leave it, after a long 
and unsuccessful struggle to shake off care and bring my heart 
and my mind to the work. Sometimes I feel exhausted—feel as 
if all would be lost which has been done, unless followed up by a 
ceaseless, vigorous effort, which still I feel unable to make. And 
I have seriously considered whether my past exertions and present 
anxieties and cares would not bring upon me the faintness of heart 
and the debility of a premature old age. 

With respect to the means of counteracting this evil, I suggest 
the following things :—I must have a cordial and decided assist- 
ance. It will not answer for me longer to struggle against it 
alone, or to brood over my sorrows and anxieties in silence. My 
strength is not equal to the exertion which will be necessary to 
hold the society together against the repelling influence of so pow- 
erful a cause in universal and constant operation. Besides, there 
is danger of my increasing the evil by attempting to allay it; for 
while I, believing these apprehensions concerning the feelings of 
the members of the church in the village to be unfounded, shall at- 
tempt to allay abroad these suspicions, I am liable to bring myself 
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directly at issue with others of my r fri nds, who verily believe the 


whole to be true, and of conse quence to forfeit their confidence, as 
taking sides with the people of the village, and being as proud as 
they. It is obvious, therefore, 1 think, that 1 must have help from 
those in the society, who do not live in the village, who yet possess 


the confidence of the families abroad, and who can unite and ex- 
tend silently a “rn of concert of families, to contradict falsehoods, 
allay and efface jealousies and envyings, and study to restore a 
cordial and solid & union of the families of the church and s ciety. 
It ought, I think, to be considered, whether, if the families in the 
village are as censurable as they are thought to be, the evil is so 
great as to more than balance all the blessings which we enjoy by 
our alliance as a church and society ; whether the destruction of 
both would not be a remedy worse than the disease ; and whether, 
if we in reality intend to live as a church and p ople, it would not 
be policy, at least, to make the best of an evil by which God, in 
our case, as in all others, has set good and evil one against the 
other, that nothing should remain to men of unmingled good upon 
the earth. The society in the village is made up of persons from 
different parts of the State, less united to each other and the town 
than if born here, and must in this respect remain much as it is. 
But if we magnify the evil constantly, we cannot remain as we 
are, and we must decide, whether we will destroy our society, or 
bear the evil for the sake of the good. But it is worthy of most 
serious investigation, whether there is any just foundation for the 
charge of pride, and despising the poor, so often made against 
particular members of the church. That there is no sin of this 
kind, and no indiscretion of speech or action, need not be pre- 
tended ; but is there any proof to justify honest men and sober 
and devant Christians in believing and re presenting, that certain of 
their brethren and sisters are worldly, and proud, and haughty, and 
filled with disdain of their poorer brethren? Such charges ought 
not to be public ‘ly made, if they were true of individuals, against a 
large section of the church. But has the evidence been given, 
such as before the church, or a secular tribunal, would substantiate 
the charge? such as before God justifies the belief and propaga- 

tion of it? Proud as they are thought to be by seme, does the 
Gospel allow their brethren and sisters to proclaim their failings to 
the world? Should these same brethren set themselves up to 
judge their brethren around them, as envious and jealous, and to 
report them as such on every occasion, and in all sorts of company, 
before their children, and Suton strangers, in town, and out of 
town, would they not violate the rules of the Gospel? If their 
morality did not forbid such a habit of animadversion, it is desira- 
ble to extend, silently, the feeling that Christian policy should do 
it. If we experience some evils from the different conditions of 
those united in church and society, they are not unbalanced 
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by advantages. A market is furnished for the agriculturist, and 
employment for the mechanic, and a large proportion of the sup- 
port of the Gos pel is contribated by thos e who are thus misre pre- 

sented. After all, I do think that the idea that the heads of fami- 
lies in the village despise the families of the congregation around 
them, is wholly untrue, and an injurious aspersion upon them as 
Christians and as men. Itis a heavy charge for Christian brethren 
to bring against Christian brethren. Ihave been conversant with 
the families in the village for several years, and in this whole pe- 
riod I have not heard, in a single instance, one word expressive of 
slight, or contempt, or low estimation. | have heard re eret eX- 
pressed, that such apprehensions should be entertained. I have 
known many things to be done, with the hope and expectation of 
removing these suspicions. On the contrary, I have as high evi- 
dence as men of veracity can give me, of the sincere re spect and 
high estimation in which the families of the congregation are held, 
and of the sincere affection with which the members of the church 
abroad are regarded. It seems to me indispensable, that parents 
should cease to make such accusations in presence of their chil- 
dren, or to countenance them when made; and that those who live 
in the immediate vicinity of the village should especially be care- 
ful not to excite in the minds of the families more distant such 
apprehensions. They, living remote, would not be liable to be 


excited by their occasional intercourse. But, taking it for granted 
that the people near by know what is true, and being assured that 
the village is made up of pride and haughtiness, their jealousies 
are of course excited ; and the evil extends, and by new impres- 
sions, made from time to time, is kept up all over the congrega- 
tion. Now if those of the church and congregation who live con- 
tizuous to the village will abstain from irritating communications to 
the families of the congregation abroad, and exert a pen the 
peace-making influence, the evil, great as it now is, may be check- 
ed, and in time banished ; and could I perceive a solemn impres- 
sion made of the sin and danger of the habit of accusing the 
brethren, and an effort begun to pursue the things that make for 
peace ; with such cooperation, I could ge forth with confidence to 
allay the evil—I could study and preach and pray with hope—I 
could feel as if God were near, and that his wonderful works 
would soon declare his presence. Until this is accomplished, I ex- 
pect that my harp will hang upon the willow, and that we shall be 
fed with our own tears, ré prove ‘d by our own backslidings, and re- 
proached with the taunt of the enemy, ‘Come sing us a song of 
Zion. | expect to feel, as | have fe It, disc ourage ment, from la- 
boring i in vain and spe nding my streneth for naught. | expect my 
heart to break forth, as it often has ye with the ejaculation, ‘O 
that I had wings like a dove, for then would I fly away and be at 
rest.’ 
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DANGEROUS COMBINATIONS. 


A pamphlet has recently been put into my hands, entitled, 4 
Discourse delivered at Hamilton Centre, July 4, 1828, by Na- 
thanvel Stacy, which contains some very serious charges against a 
large and respectable body of men in this ¢ ountry. Similar charges 
have been made by others, and by some, who, | presume, consider 
themselves as of more consequence in the world than the above 
mentioned Nathaniel Stacy.* It is alleged, that the leaders of cer- 
tain powerful religious sects have engaged in a systematic and well 
matured plan, to deprive other Christian denominations of their 
rights, to place themselves at the head of the civil power of the 
country, and to effect a union between church and state. 

Whether these allegations originate with the real and decided 
enemies of. religion, who by such means seek a plausible pretext 
for opposing the benevolent operations of the day; or whether 
they arise from the jealousy of some religious sects, who feel 
themselves in danger of being eclipsed by the superior zeal and 
activity of their fellow Christians ; or whether some people are 
really and honestly alarmed at the growing influence of religious 
men, it is not my present business to inquire. lam disposed to 
take the most charitable view of the motives of the accusers, and 
allow that they themselves really feel the terrors with which they 
attempt to inspire others. But I would ask, what ground is there 
for alarm? What evidence is there of the existence of such a 
conspiracy ? 

It is very true, that Christians throughout the world are more 
zealous, active, and united, than they ever have been, since the 
first promulgation of Christianity ; it is very true, that the most 
strenuous, self-denying, and persevering efforts are made, to sup- 
ply every nation and eve ry family with the written word of God, 
to send the cheering light of the Gos spel to those who are involved 
in the darkness and misery of paganism, to seek out the abodes of 
the ignorant, the vicious, and the suffering in Christian lands, to 
enlighten their minds, to reform their manners, and to alleviate 
their'woes ; it is very true that slaves are redeemed, prisoners vis- 
ited and instructed, and intemperance, with its kindred crimes and 
its thousand sorrows, is resolutely and systematically resisted : but 
what is there in all this that looks like an —— to overthrow our 
civil liberties, or establish ecclesiastical domination? Are those 
who plot the subjugation of their fellow-beings wont to exert them- 
selves so much to enlighten their minds and reform their manners ? 
Are knowledge and virtue, or ignorance and vice, the best pre- 

“ “There is to be a combination among the most powerful sects to seize the civil 
er,” &c. Christian Examiner, vol. v. p. 298.—“‘ There is a conspiracy entered into 


all over the country to put down Unitarianism.” Dr. Channing.—See also Mr. Johnson’s 
Report to the Senate of the United States on Sabbath mails. 
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paratives for the introduction of political and spiritual despotism? 
Do the sects accused of forming dangerous designs against the 
liberty of their country encourage virtue, or vice? knowledge, 
or ignorance? Do they disseminate the Bible, or the Age of Rea- 
son? Do they erect ‘churches, or theatres? Do they establish 
schools, or distilleries ? 

But all this zeal for knowledge and virtue, and all this parade 
of benevolence, it is said are only assumed as a cover for other 
desizns ; and the treasures collected, ostensibly for the best of ob- 
jects, are secretly hoarded for the accomplishment of the basest 
purposes. ‘This is indeed a very serious and heavy accusation, 
and ought not to be ventured upon without some evidence to sup- 
port it. But when, or by whom has this evidence been produced? 
Who will pretend to say that the funds hitherto collected by be- 
nevolent societies have been more than sufficient to effect the good 
purposes which they have actually accomplished? Before any 
one reiterates this accusation, let him carefully examine the sources 
of income enjoyed by these societies, and ascertain the expense 
actually incurred in the promotion of the good objects which they 
ostensibly have in view ; and, so far from finding a surplus revenue, 
he will see that the expenses have actually exceeded the income, 
and that they who have been engaged in carrying forward these 
benevolent operations, have done it at a great personal sacrifice of 
time and property. If, then, benevolence is merely the pretence, 
and power the real design, the pretence has as yet cost so much, 
that nothing has been left for the accomplishment of the design ; 
and this is likely to be the case some time longer ; for the opera- 
tions of real benevolence are extended even faster than the means 
for carrying them into effect are actually afforded. At the rate 
these men have gone on, it will take them a great while to acquire 
the surplus fund necessary for the overthrow of the civil liberties 
of the country, and the present generation need be under no ap- 
prehensions for themselves, their children, or even their grand- 

children. If the conspirators are politic, they will certainly adopt 
some more efficac ious and expeditious mode of accon nplishing 
their purpose. 

The various operations of Christians at the present day are not 
done inacorner. ‘The subject lies entirely open to public inves- 
tigation, and the parties accused demand and challenge an investi- 
gation. No honest man will repeat so heavy a charge against a 
large and respectable body of his fellow citizens, till he has made 
a thorough and satisfactory examination of the whole matter, and 
is prepared to lay undeniable proof of the crime before the public. 
In all common cases, a man is presumed to be innocent till he has 
been proved to be guilty. Why should the rule be reversed 1 
this case? guilt be presumed, and the proof of innocence re- 
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quired? Js the character of the accused so base and hateful as to 
jastify such an unusual and severe mode of judging? 

The charge is often urged in a form somewhat less gross and 
offensive. It is not asserted that the persons accused intend to 
make any open and forcible attack on the existing government, but 
that, by the wealth which they acquire, and by the splendor of 
their benevolent achievements, they design to gain a gradual and 
imperceptible influence, whic h will ultimate ly enable them to sway 
the civil authority, and control the liberties and the consciences of 
their fellow citizens. The very nature of such a charge renders it 
incapable of proof or refutation from direct evidence. It can be 
made out, or disproved, only by comparing circumstances, and 
drawing inferences from what we observe in the suspected party. 

Now, from the inuendoes and insinuations of interested antago- 
nists, | would appeal directly to the private character of the indi- 
viduals composing the sect against which such an outcry is made. 
How are they in their domestic life, and daily conduct? Are they 
not peaceful and industrious, moral and useful citizens? As reli- 
gious men, are they not apparently sincere and devout, lovers of 
the Bible, and true worshippers of God? Select some persons of 
this sect with whom you are personally acquainted, and scrutinize 
their characters as severely as you please ; are they not kind and 
hospitable neighbors ? In your dealings with them, have you not 
found them honest men, on whose veracity you could safely rely ? 
Are not some of them your relatives and intimate friends? And 
have you any relatives or friends who appear more worthy of your 
esteem and love? or any (religious discussions apart) whose so- 
ciety you more highly enjoy, or to whom you more readily impart 
your confidence ? And can you believe that these re slatives and 
friends of yours, whose virtues you so highly esteem, are engaged 
in a conspiracy, to deprive you of your rights, and to control your 
liberties? Can you believe that they are capable of such a de- 
sign? and believe it too on the word of men who are strangers to 
them, and who hate them merely on account of their religious 
belief? 

Will you say, that you do not suspect your particular acquain- 
tances and friends of any evil intentions, but that they are deceived 
and misled by their religious teachers? Have they, then, less dis- 
cernment or less intelligence than others, that they should be less 
capable of penetrating the evil designs of ambitious men? In the 
transaction of their ordinary business, in the part which they take 
in civil affairs, do they appear deficient in acuteness or sagacity ? 
How then do you suppose they can be so easily duped in their 
religious concerns, or be less capable than you are of discerning 
the character and designs of religious teachers? Remember, that 
those with whom you are personally acquainted are probably spe- 
cimens of the whole body, and that the charges against them come 


lod 
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not from men who know them, but from strangers, who judge thus 
harshly respecting them, merely because they belong to a particular 
religious denomination. 

1 am fully persuaded that these charges would never be made, 
if those who make them were sufficiently aware of what they are 
doing. They deceive themselves, by the use of general terms, and 
by accusing the whole party in the gross, instead of directing their 
thoughts to the individuals composing it, who are within the circle 
of their own acquaintance. If those who are now loudest in their 
accusations would forbear their loose and general reproaches 
against the whole body, or against individuals whom they know 
only by report, and would confine their strictures to the known 
conduct of persons with whom they are daily conversant, they would 
shrink with horror from the severe terms of reproach which they 
now so freely use, without considering on whom they fall. But if 
they do not accuse those whom they know, what do their accusa- 
tions amount to? And if they de al only in general reproaches, 
what credit is due to their allegations? 

It is a little remarkable, that the men who are so prone to think 
evil of their neighbors, and to put the worst possible construction 
on their words and actions, should be the loudest in their profe S- 
sions of universal charity, and utter the heaviest denunciations 
against censoriousness and bi: gotry. ‘They condemn, in no mild 
accents, the uncharitableness of religious men, who cannot con- 
scientiously hold intercourse with them, as Christians, on account of 
their supposed fatal errors, but who are perfectly willing to live 
with them on peaceable wad friendly terms as men and citizens ; 
and yet these very advocates of universal charity do not heaieate 
to accuse men, whose private character they must acknowledge to 
be excellent, and above all reproach, of the foulest crimes, of high 
treason against their country, and of designs ruinous to the liberties 
and happiness of their fellow citizens. Which is the greater breach 
of the charity that thinketh no evil, conscientiously to withhold re- 
ligious fellowship from those whom we honestly believe to be the 
advocates of fatal error, while we treat them kindly as men, and 
perform in regard to them all the duties of philanthropy ; or pub- 
licly and repeatedly to denounce a numerous class of peaceful and 
industrious citizens as traitors to their country, and rebels against 
the government under which they live ; to impute to them the worst 
of motives, and accuse them of the blackest designs, and to do all 
in our power to excite the prejudices of the community against 
them, while every action of their private life shows that they are 
men of strict integrity and sincere piety ? 

It is indeed hard, after one has sacrificed his worldly interest 
and comfort for the good of his fellow men, and while he knows 
that he has been impelled to his painful efforts by no motive but 
love to God and His creatures, to be viewed and treated as the 
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vilest criminal, and as an enemy to his country. But this is a 
hardship which many a faithful servant of God has been called to 
endure. The pretended patriots of Judea entreated that Jeremiah 
might be put to death, because ‘ he weakened the hands of the men 
of war, and of all the people; of Paul it was said, * We have 
found this man a pestilent fellow, and a mover of sedition ;’ and 
of Christ himself, ‘ We found this fellow perverting the nation.’ 

There is another inconsistency :n the language of these accusers 
which deserves to be. noticed. At one moment, they represent 
Evangelical religion as tottering to its fall, and all the strenuous ef- 
forts of its friends at the present day as but the last struggles of an 
expiring monster ; and then, in the same breath, the party is so 
powerful and dangerous, that all the energies of the people must 
be aroused to crush it, lest it sweep away their rights and destroy 
their liberties. Are not men who are actuated solely by a love of 
truth, and a desire for the good of their species, usually more con- 
sistent in their allegations against their enemies? Is it not possible, 
that in the case under consideration, there may be as much of party 
spirit and sectarian hatred, as of genuine patriotism and philanthro- 
py? Without causelessly imputing base motives to any, it is not 
going too far to say, that if some men had not been blinded by 
their zeal for the interests of their own sect, the acknowledged 
sincere piety and general good conduct of Evangelical Christians 
would have protected them from the abuse with which they have 
been loaded. 

That the pious should be slandered by the impious and the vile, 
is nothing strange; for these can never look with pleasure on the 
conduct of a good man, while it is a constant reproof of their own, 
nor appreciate his motives, while they are so totally diverse from 
any by which they themselves have ever been actuated. ‘They 
eondemn his conduct in self-defence, and misrepresent his disin- 
terested efforts for the good of mankind, through incapacity of ap- 
prehending any but mean and selfish inducements to action. But 
that gentlemen, whose feelings are sufliciently refined to enable 
them to form an idea of pure benevolence ; that literary men, 
whose minds are ennobled by long converse with the master spirits 
of the world; that Christians, whose rules of moral obligation are 
derived from the Scriptures; should lend any aid to the senseless 
clamor which has recently been raised against some of the best 
men of the age, is altogether shameful, and throws disgrace on the 
men who have debased themselves to so ignoble a purpose. 

Even if the moral character of the Christians accused were not 
sufficient to shield them from abuse, it would seem that the very 
absurdity of the charge against them carried with it its own refu- 
tation. For who are they that are charged with the design of op- 
pressing their fellow citizens? Principally the Presbyterians and 
the Orthodox Congregationalists ; certainly not one third part of 
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the professors of religion, nor one fiftieth part of the voters, in the 
United States. How is one fiftieth part of the citizens, in such a 
country as this, to control all the rest, even supposing that they 
were united in the project? But who will pretend to say, that 
among all the Presbyterians and Orthodox Congregationalists, there 
are none whose conscience, or whose patriotism would resist en- 
croachments on the liberties of the nation? When have they 
shown themselves such enemies to liberty, such unworthy c ‘iti- 
zens of a free republic? = But supposing them to be as bad and 
as tyrannical as they have been represented, are there not ~~ 
ful men in eve ry part of the country, attached to no particular re- 
ligious sect, to resist their us surpa tions? Are there not, sald 
the Methodists, the Baptists, the E ,piscopalians, and numerous 
other sects, as respect: ible as they for numbers, wealth, and intel- 
ligence, to watch over them with 1 Ye (i ss eyes, and keep them 
within their proper limits? Indeed, if any man can look at the 
state of Christians, divided as they are into so many different and 
rival sects: and at the state of the world, so large a portion of 
which is indifferent or opposed to religion ; a then join in the 
outcry against dangerous combinations among religious men; such 
a man might well be expected to shiver with cold in the burning 
sands of Sahara, or to cry fire amid the swellings of Noah’s flood. 

Sucli men have entirely mistaken the spirit of the age in which 
they live. It is not in this country only that Christians are aroused 
to extraordinary effort ; but in Gri at Britain, in France, in Ger- 
many, in every part of the Christian world, there is the same ac- 
tivity and zeal, and exerted, too, for the same purpose—the glory 
of God, and the highest good of His creatures. ‘Trace all their 
operations, examine them minutely, scrutinize them as closely as 
you ple ase, and when you have done, judge of them candidly by 
the effects which the y have produced. ‘This is all we ask or desire. 

I would now address a word to those who are atten npting to dis- 
seminate these jealousies and prejudices.—You profess to be the 
friends of mankind, and believers in the Bible. The Orthodox, 
you must acknowledge, do effect some good, however you may 
suspect the purity of their intentions. Very well; let them go on 
and do all the good they can. Imitate the example of Paul. ‘ Some 
indeed (says that noble Apostle) preach Christ even of envy and 
strife ; and some also of good will. What then? Notwithstand- 
ing, every way, whether in pretence or in truth, Christ is preached ; 
and I therein do reoice, yea, and will rejoice.’ If you suspect 
them of evil intentions, (to say nothing of the charity of jud; ging so 
harshly respecting the motives of men whose general conduct is 
irreproachable,) keep your eye upon them, watch them closely ; 
but judge them fairly, and be careful not to bear false witness 
against your neighbor. Where is the wisdom of attempting to 
prevent a certain good, through apprehension of an uncertain evil, 
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when that evil can be equally well guarded against, in another and 
a more profitable manner? Be as zealous and as active as your 
Orthodox brethren are, in alleviating the woes of the suffering, in 
supporting religious institutions, in disseminating the Bible, in sup- 
pressing vice, in promoting the education of the young; and there 
will be no danger of political or clerical oppression. Nothing can 
bring us under such a curse, but our own ignorance and vice ; and 
nothing can save us from it, but knowledge and virtue. Those, 
therefore, are the truest patriots, who do most to promote the 
knowledge and practice of Christianity, though they raise no 
clamor against their fellow Christians for their alleged but unprov- 
ed ambition and treachery ; and they are the real enemies of their 
country, who suffer one of its citizens to live in ignorance and vice, 
while it is in their power to prevent it, however loud they may be 
in their outcries against tyranny and clerical domination. One 
half the time and effort which it now costs you to spread evil re- 
ports against your neighbors, would do far more than all your pre- 
sent labors towards preventing the evils you appear to dread, if 
applied directly to the suppression of notorious vice, and the pro- 
motion of useful knowledge. And would not this be a more 
pleasant, charitable, and Christian-like mode of proceeding, and 
one much more likely to secure the blessing of God? 

Become better acquainted with those whom you accuse, and I 
can assure you, on the word of an honest man and a Christian, 
that you ' will think better of them. Seek their ¢ ompany ; converse 
with them in a frank and friendly manner; ascertain, from the 
proper sources, their views and intentions; and see whether they 
are in reality so wicked and dangerous a people as you imagine. 
Perhaps you are mistaken in your estimate of their character. 
Have you never found an honest or a pious man among them, that 
you pass such unqualified censures upon them? Are there not 
some, even among their leaders and preachers, whose piety and 
devotion to the cause of religion entitle them to your respect ? 

At any rate, accuse those only whom you know, and with whose 
plans you are definitely acquainted ; and no longer condemn in the 
gross, and charge a large body of your fellow citizens with the 
most detestable crimes, on mere suspicion, lest you be found guilty 
of the horrid wickedness and base ingratitude of slandering the best 
of men, and of doing all in your power to diminish the influence 
and injure the feelings of those who have devoted their lives to the 
noble purpose of doing good to mankind. 

Supposing they should at last prove innocent of the charges 
which you allege against them, (and are you quite certain of their 
guilt?) what judgement will yourselves then form of the course 
which you are now pursuing ? What estimate does your own con- 
science make of the crime of attempting to deprive a good man of 
his well-earned reputation, and to stigmatize him as the vilest mal- 
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efactor? It is better to keep on the safe side. Tell only what 
you know, and tell all that you know, both good and bad ; and if 
your scorn and reproach is not soon turned to admiration and eu- 
logy, then I will acknowledge that Iam grossly mistaken in my 
estimate of the Orthodox Christians of this country. I do not 
say that they are better than any other class of people; but I do 
say that their characters are altogether above the base suspicions 
and imputations under which they are doomed to suffer. 

To the Christians who have been thus calumniated, I would 
say, Be neither angry nor alarmed ; for your cause is perfectly safe, 
so long as you continue quietly and humbly at your work, relying 
on the aid of Almighty God. ‘ Think it not strange concerning 
the fiery trial that is to try you, as though some strange thing had 
happened unto you.’ Make no clamor ; treat all with kindness; 
proceed steadily and straight forward in the path of duty, and 
leave the care of your reputation to God. He will vindicate you 
from every false charge in due time; for the day is coming ‘ when 
the secrets of all hearts will be reveal d. Commit your souls to 
Him, therefore, in well-doing, as to a faithful Creator;’ always 
remembering that ‘ the foundation of God standeth sure, having 
this seal, The Lord knoweth them that are His. Having your 
conversation honest among the Gentiles ; that, whereas they speak 
against you as evil doers, they may, by your good works w hich they 
shall behold, glorify God in the day of visitation. For so is the 
will of God, that with well-doing, ye may put to silence the igno- 
rance of foolish men.’ 


REVIEWS. 
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28. 


The previous publications of the author above named had led 
us to expect no ordinary degree of pleasure in the perusal of this 
little volume. Nor have our expectations been altogether disap- 
pointed. ‘The writer exhibits, and labors to diffuse, a spirit of fer- 
vent piety, and of universal obedience to the divine law. He shows 
that his heart has been deeply affected with the consideration of the 
guilty, ruined state of man, and of the atonement which Christ 
made for sin. In many passages, he exhibits highly interesting 


views of evangelical religion, and makes touching appeals to the 
heart. 
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But in some very important respects, this publication has occa- 
sioned a serious and painful disap polation ent; and how reluctant 
soever we may be to animadvert upon the faults of a writer who 
has been so endeared to the community, we are urged, by the high 
obligations which bind us to the cause of our Divine Master, to 
speak on this subject without reserve, and to express our utter dis- 
sent from some of the peculiar views entertained by this devout 
and respectable layman. 

We perfectly agree with our author in holding that the salvation 
of the Gospel comes to us without money, and without price ; that 
no child of Adam has any title to the Divine favor on the ground 
of his own worthiness ; that every blessing conferred upon us is a 
free gift; that nothing which we can do in order to salvation is to 
be considered as a condition, in such a sense as to imply that we 
merit salvation, either in whole, or in part; that the reward which 
Christ will hereafter bestow upon his most faithful servants, will be 

‘a reward, not of debt, but of grace ;’ and that the freeness of the 
gift of eternal life is not in the least degree diminished by the cir- 
cumstance of its being conferred on none but believers. The 
question, therefore, whether forgiveness, or any favor which God 
bestows on sinners, is perfectly gratuitous, is a question on which 


we have no controversy with our author. But to several of the 
opinions which he advances, and to the general aspect which he 
has given the subject, we have ve ry strong objec ‘tions. And we 


must say, that these objections cannot be obviated by any quota- 
tions which he has made, or can make, from the creeds or other 
writings of uninspired men, however favorable in a general view 
to the great doctrines of revelation. For whatever may be our 
respect and veneration for any of the friends and advocates of evan- 
gelical truth, whether ancient or modern, we remember that the 
word of God is our only infallible guide, and that it is from this 
we are to learn the principles of religion, and the manner of teach- 
ing them. 

The opinion which our author maintains with the greatest zeal, 
and which seems to deserve the most particular consideration from 
us, will be exhibited in a few citations from the work under review. 

“ When you read that men are saved by faith, it does not mean that they are 


pardoned on account of their faith, or by their faith. No; it means that they 
are pardoned already, before they thought of it; that the sentence of exclusion 


has been reversed.”—‘ The reversal of the sentence of exclusion, which I here 
consider to be pardon, is universal.” pp. 53,54. “I think the pardon which is 
asked (i.e. in prayer,) is a sense of the Divine pardon, and not a repeal of the 
sentence of exclusion.” p. 60. “ A universal amnesty is the subject of the Di- 
vine testimony.’’—‘ Pardon is entirely irrespective of all the varieties of human 
character.” —* How shall we, who have, in the person of our representative, 
paid the penalty, yet continue under it?” p.63. “ The use of faith is not to 
remove the penalty, or to make the pardon better ; for the penalty is removed, 
whether we believe it or not.’ p. 26. “ This pardon is an unchangeable thing, 
like God himself.” p. 30. “ The limitation is not in the pardon, but in the be- 


lief of it. All are pardoned.” p. 64. In p. 135, it is spoken of as very excep- 
tionable, thet “ the phrase, free offer of pardon, is so interpreted, that the very 
existence of the pardon is made to depend on the acceptance of the offer.” 
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From these passages, and various others which might be quoted, 
understood as they must be by all who are acquainted with the 
language of Scripture, or of common religious discourse, it appears 
to be the opini ion of our author, (and he shows it to be a very fa- 
vorite opinion, ) that Christ so bore the pe nalty of the law, that all 
men, w ithout exception, are de livered from wt; that all are actually 
pardoned without respect to their repentance or faith, or to any 
condition whatever on their part;—all pardoned or forgiven, 
whether they believe or not. 

Now it is incumbent on us as Christians, and as Protestants, to 
inquire, whether this opinion of our author, and his manner of ex- 
pressing it, correspond with the word of God. ‘This is a very safe 
inquiry ; because God certainly knows all that pertains to our for- 
riveness, and whatever he has taught us in his Word may be relied 
upon as pure truth. We may also be sure that the sdusdian in 
which he gives instruction is proper in itself, and best suited to 
promote the interests of religion. Indeed, the mquiry which we 
propose, is our only i InquIry 5 : be cause the re is no one but God 
who fully understands the subject of forgiveness, and no: instruc- 
tion but that contained in his word which deserves to be received 
with full and implicit confidence. 

The moment we enter on our inquiry, we are met with the fact, 
that the sacred writers frequently represent certain things as neces- 
sary to be done by us in order to our obtaining the Yivine for- 
giveness ; that they do this in very plain and forcible terms; and 
that they evidently attach great importance to this representation. 
The apostle Peter, who hi .d enjoyed the particular instructions of 
Christ, had been divinely commissioned to preach the Gospel, and 
had received the promise of the Holy Spirit to guide him into all 
the truth, spoke of forgiveness as a blessing to be obtained, and 
pointed out to the Jews the way in which they were to seek and 
obtain it. ‘ Repent ye, therefore, and be converted, that your 
sins may be blotted out.” Acts iii. 19. The same apostle said to 
those who were assembled at the house of Cornelius, “To him 
(i. e. to Christ,) give all the prophets witness, that, through his 
name, whosoever believeth in him shall recetve remission of sins.” 
[n perfect accordance with this, is the representation of the apostle 
Paul, Rom. viii. 1. * There is no condemnation to them who are 
in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit ;” 
clearly implying that freedom from condemnation, which is the 
same as pardon, is the peculiar privilege of believers, and is limited 
to them. In Matt. vi. 14, 15, and elsewhere, Christ represents 
forgiveness as belonging exclusively to those who have a forgiving 
temper. “If ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Fa- 
ther will also forgive you. But if ye forgive not m« n their tres- 
passes, neither will your heavenly F ather forgive you. 
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Between these representations of Christ and the apostles, and 
those of our author, the disagreement is palpable. His position is, 
that all men are pardoned absolutely and unconditionally ; par- 
doned, whether they believe or not; pardoned, though they die 
in their sins. While the Sc riptures teach that those and those 
only are pardoned, who repent and believe, and have a forgiving 
temper, and walk in the Spirit. 

Our author, however, is very far from holding that all men will 
be saved. He makes a distinction between those who are par- 
doned, or freed from the sentence of condemnation, and those 
who are members of Christ’s kingdom, and actual partakers of 
salvation. He speaks of unbelievers as “ pardoned, but not saved.’ 
According to his mode of thinking, though forgiveness belongs to 
all, the blessings of eternal life belong to none but those who are 
sanctified. 

But is this distinction of our author founded on the word of 
God? To determine this, we have only to advert to those pas- 
sages which represent forgiveness as including all the blessings of 
salvation. The passage, Rom. iv. 1—9, is decisive of itself. ‘The 
apostle, speaking expressly of the happy state of those who are 
justified by faith, identifies Justification with forgiveness. He 

says, * To him that worketh not, but believeth on him who justi- 
fieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for righteousness. Even as 
David also describeth the blessedness of the man unto whom the 
Lord imputeth righteousness without works,” that is, whom he jus- 
tifieth. But what is the description which David gives of the 
blessedness of those who are justified? ‘The apostle tells us. It 
is this, * Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven, whose 
sin is covered.” Thus the blessedness of those who are forgiven 
is, in the apostle’s view, the same as the blessedness of those who 
are justified. ‘The same apostle identifies forgiveness with re- 
demption. ‘ We have redemption through his blood, even the 
forgiveness of sins.” The New Testament frequently represents 
forgiveness as the great and comprehensive blessing of the Gospel 
dispensation. Forgiveness and salvation are spoken of interchange- 
ably, as the object of Christ’s death, and pardon is represented to 
be exclusively the privilege of believers, just as much as eternal 
life. Thus Christ speaks of Divine forgiveness as belonging to 
those only who exercise a forgiving temper, that is, to those who 
are holy. 

An unprejudiced and thorough examination of the Scriptures 
will, we are persuaded, satisfy any man, that there is no founda- 
tion for the distinction which our author here makes; and that he 
was led to make the distinction, by a wish to avoid the force of 
certain difficulties which might better be avoided in some other 
way. It is perfectly clear to us, that the sacred writers speak of 
forgiveness and salvation as essentially the same thing, procured 
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by the same means, and belonging to the same persons. And this 
we should naturally expect they would do, from the nature of the 
case. Forgiveness is freedom from deserved punishment,—free- 
dom from the evils to which we are exposed by sin. ‘The sum of 
these evils is exclusion from the kingdom of heaven, or the loss of 
eternal blessedness. How then can we be forgiven, and yet’ be 
excluded from heaven, or subjected to the loss of eternal blessed- 
ness? What would be the value of that pardon, which would 
leave us enemies to God, and exiles from his kingdom? Suppose 
a father should give to his offending children assurance of his 
hearty and perfect | forgiveness, and yet should keep them under 
the weight of his dis spleasure, by excluding the 1m from his house, 
and utterly depriving them of their inheritance; what would be the 
difference between such a forgiveness, and no Sorsivenl ss at all? 
But notwithstanding what our author advances to show that all 
sinners are pardoned, whether they believe or not, and that the 
pardon of every human being is absolute and immutable, it would 
seem that, at times, he had other and better views of the subject, 
and that whatever the language he employed to express his 
opinion, he intended nothing more than what is commonly meant 
by the offer of pardon. He says, p. 47, that “ pardon is not so 
much a particular act, as a manifestation of God, opening the in- 
viting arms of his love to perishing sinners, and urging them to 
come to him that they may have life.” Again, p. 132, he speaks 
of pardon as a gift of Christ, laid at the door of each heart; but 
he says it cannot enter separate from Christ, and until it enters it 
does nothing. And if his general representations and reasonings 
on the subject had been consistent with these passages, we should 
have had no occasion for controversy with him. But the fact is, 
that he generally spei aks of pardon as a good eg possessed 
by all, and that it is absolute ly unconditional. He holds that the 
Gospel requires nothing of us, as a condition of forgiveness; that 
its proclamation is, not that we shall be pardoned and freed from 
condemnation, if we will repent and believe, but that we are al- 
ready pardoned, and pardoned unconditionally. He also denies 


that repentance or faith is a condition of eternal life. And the 
particular reason he assigns for considering forgiveness and salva- 
tion as thus unconditional is, that any condition would be utterly 


incompatible with the freenc ss of the Gospel. 

In order to a right understanding of this subject, it is only ne- 
cessary to attend to these two questions. First, What is meant 
by a condition? Second, Is forgiveness, or salvation, any the less 
free, or gratuitous, for being conditional? When any good is 
spoken of as offered or bestowed conditionally, the meaning is, 
that there is something required as a means of obtaining that good, 
or as necessary to the enjoyment of it; that it is limited to those 
who possess a certain character, or do a certain thing ; that if we 
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have that character, or do that thing, we shall enjoy the good; 
otherwise not. A father tells his children he will bestow such a 
gift upon them, if they will be dutiful; and a king sends word to 
a company of rebels, that he will pardon them, if they will lay 
down their arms and swear allegiance to him. In these cases, the 
favor proposed is conditional; and the condition is the thing re- 
quired as necessary to the favor’s being bestowed, or as the means 
of obtaining it. ‘This is what we intend by the condition of for- 
giveness, or salvation. It is that which sinners must do in order 
to obtain forgiveness, and in the neglect of which they cannot be 
forgiven. What are the conditions or terms of salvation we learn 
with perfect clearness, in those texts which inform us, that whoso- 
ever believes, or repents, or calls upon the name of the Lord, shall 
be saved; that those who repent shall be pardoned; that those 
who forgive, shall be forgiven ; that those who are pure in heart 
shall see God ; that those who are faithful unto death shall have a 
crown of life. Here the condition is the thing mentioned as what 
will secure the good proposed, or will be the means of obtaining it. 
On such a condition, the enjoyment of the blessings promised in 
the Gospel must be suspended, unless the doctrine of Universal 
Salvation is true. 

But the mere existence of conditions is no pro f that the good 
proposed is not gratuitous. If indeed we give a merely equitable 
pecuniary reward to a man, on condition of his doing a particular 
service for us, the nature of the condition precludes the idea that 
the reward is gratuitous. We speak of such a reward as a man’s 
wages, not as a favor bestowed upon him. Butif a man is deeply 
in debt to us, and is rendered unable to pay any part of the debt 
by the wasting influence of intemperate drinking ; and if we make 
him the offer of remitting the whole debt, and besides this, of giv- 
ing a generous support to him and his family, on the condition of 
his leaving off his intemperance, the good offered in this case is 
surely none the less gratuitous or fre , because it is conditional. 
On the contrary, it is evident that the condition is itself the dictate 
of benevolence, and that it tends directly to enhance the value of 
the favor. Soin the case now under discussion. If the condi- 
tion required were such, that our compliance with it would give us 
a just claim to forgiveness or salvation, on the ground of our per- 
sonal merit, or a title to it, as a merely equitable reward ; then in- 
deed forgiveness would not be free, and salvation would not be of 
grace. But the conditions of the Gospel are in fact of such a na- 
ture, as not to detract in the least from the freeness of the offer, and 
not to render the good, when bestowed, any the less a matter of 
grace. Without producing any formal proofs of this, we make our 
appeal directly to the discernment and feelings of good men. Does 
the devout Christian regard his repentance, or faith, or obedience, 
as constituting a personal merit, which entitles him to forgiveness 
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and salvation, as an equitable reward? Does he regard the gift of 
eterné il life as le Ss free, or less expre SSIV of the gra ce of G rd. oO 

less above and be yond what is justly due to him, because he is re- 
quired to perform the conditions referred to? Qn this sub ye ct all 
enlightened Christians must, we think, feel alike. And the strong 


objections of our author to the idea of any conditions in the Gos- 
pel must arise from his affixing an unusual meaning to the word, 
or else from the mistakes which have bee n made re spec ting the 
doctrines of the Gospel by men inflated with pride and self-righ- 


teousness, or blinded by the god of this world. And it is very 
pleasing to add, that he himself insists, with the utmost earnestness, 
and with powerfi il reasoning, on the indispensable necessity of re- 
pentance and holiness in. order to salvation, and evinces, from the 
very nature of the case, that, without these, it is impossible for 
men to belong to the family of Christ, or to en}oy the blessedness 


of his kingdom. Still, he stre nuously ob je cts to making salvatiotg 
conditional, because he considers c ondit ions ef every kind to be 
wholly repugnant to the freeness of » Gi spel. Our opinion is, 
that the errors and dangers which * vished in this way to avoid, 





may be avoided much more eff naib, yy clearly explaining the 


nature of those conditions, on which salvation is offered, and by 
showing that they are perfectly consistent with that great doctrine 
of the Gospel, that salvation is not of works, but of grace. This 
doctrine the apostles plainly teach, and the y teach as plainly, that 
repentance, and faith, and prayer, and ol 
on which free salvation is offered and bestowed. ‘They never 
show any fear, that such conditions as these will clash with the 
freeness of the Gospel. And why should we? ‘They make it 
their object, not merely to declare ‘the truth that Christ procured 
a free salvation, but to induce men to perform the conditions, on 
which that salvation is offered. And why should not we do the 
same ? 

Another sentiment of our author, on which we fet 
constrained to yt ert, is, that men cannot be excited to obe- 


vedience , are conditions 


ourselves 


dience by the hope of a future reward. 

If Christians would be satisfied with the representations of God’s 
holy word, there would be no occasion for any controversy on this 
subject. For it is a fact, which no attentive reader of the Scrip- 
tures can overlook, that the sacred writers labor to excite men to 
obedience by the promise of future rewards. And this fact cer- 
tainly implies, that we ought to regard those rewards as proper 
motives to action, and that we ought to be influenced by them in 
our daily conduct. We learn from the Scriptures, that in former 
times, the servants of God did in fact regard the subject in this 
light ; th: it they he id respect to the recompense of reé ward ; and that, 
for the sake of obtaining that reward, they submitted to the se- 
verest labors and sufferings. And we perceive, too, that their con- 
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duct in this respect was commended by the inspired writers, and 
approved by God. Surely, then, our being influenced by the 
hope of future rewards is consistent with C hristian benevolence, 
even that which is the most pure and disinterested ; because pa- 
triarchs and apostles were thus influenced, and Christ himself en- 
dured the cross for the joy that was set before him. 

Every difficulty in regard to this subject will vanish, if we will 
consider the nature of those rewards which the Gospel promises 
to believers, and which, notwithstanding some representations of 
our author to the contrary, must be regarded chiefly as future. It 
is a well-known principle, that a man is mercenary and selfish, or 
otherwise, according to the nature of the object which he seeks. 
There are rewards of such a nature as to be suited to the depraved, 
selfish heart, such as Jesus referred to, when he said of those len 
sought praise of men, * They have their reward.” And there are 
rewards which are suited to a pure and benevolent heart. The 
rewards promised in the Gospel are all of this kind. They may 
be summed up in the eternal enjoyment of God, which is the bless- 
edness of heaven. Now it must be perfectly evident, that the 
more fervently a man loves God, the more will he desire to enjoy 
him, and the more will he be influenced by that desire. If a man 
has a high degree of benevolence and holiness, he will set a high 
value upon the happiness of dwelling forever ina perfectly be- 
nevolent and holy society, and will feel a strong dread of banish- 
ment from God, and of the pollution, as well as the misery of hell. 

Instead, then, of doing anything to supersede or diminish the in- 
fluence of future rewards and punishments, we should put forth 
our best endeavors to increase it. It will be utterly in vain to 
think of bringing men to serve God, except by the motives which 
God himself has sanctioned. It is faith in the realities of the fu- 
ture world, which moves the affections of the heart, and controls 
the actions of the life. The apostle to the Hebrews, when de- 
scribing the active principle which governed the holy patriarchs, 
teaches us, that they sought a heavenly country. He represents 
this as an excellence in their character. It must be an excellence, 
and the opposite must be a moral deformity and a crime. If God, 
by an unparalleled operation of his infinite love, provides everlast- 
ing happiness for his people; and if he holds it up before them as 
a worthy object of pursuit, and as adapted to excite them to holy 
diligence i in their work; must they not be chargeable with criminal 
insensibility, if they disregard that provision of his benevolence, 
and suffer the pee of everlasting happiness to exert no salutary 
influence upon them ? 

It will be seen from the following quotation, that our author was 
capable, in spite of his theory, of being strongly moved by the 
consideration of future rewards. 
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“* Some moralists,” he says, ‘ have thought, that the hope of heaven taints the 
purity of virtue, by destroying its disinterestedness. But they do not know 
what heaven is. It is the sense of his spiritual corruption, rather than the sense 
of sorrow, which makes the Christian long after heaven. The holiness of heaven 
is still more attractive to him, than its happiness. Jn heaven also the affections 
meet, and are forever united to their proper object. They are filled and satisfied 
with the presence of God. It is this that they thirst after. They desire his 
favorable presence, as their chief good. It is an interest undoubtedly—the 
highest interest. But is it a selfish interest? Shall the desire of a son to be- 
hold once more the face of his father, after a few years of absence, be esteemed 
a pure and generous desire; and shall the desire of a spirit, long exiled from 
his native sphere, to return to its Father and its God, the Fountain of light, and 
life, and love, be called a selfish or interested desire? No; it is a pure desire, 
which is sent down into the heart from the Spirit of God, and which remains 
unsatisfied, until it has again mingled with its source. No, it is a noble desire, 
and speaks a noble origin. And the fear connected with the idea of missing 
this object, is not a base fear,—it is the horror which a pure spirit feels at the 
thought of mixing with pollution, and of being tainted by it.” 

The general representation which our author gives of faith, we 
consider to be very defective and erroneous. It cannot surely be 
a difficult task to determine what faith is, when we have in our 
hands that sacred book which is its perfect standard. To believe, 
in the Scripture sense, is to have confidence in whatever God de- 
clares. ‘Taken in the more restricted, evangelical sense, it is to 
believe the truths of the Gospel. Now the Gospel proclaims sal- 
vation to those who are lost. It informs us how forgiveness was 
procured for sinners, and how we are to become partakers of it. 
On these points, our faith is to be conformed exactly to the in- 
structions of the Bible. If the Bible teaches that God so loved 
the world as to give his only begotten Son to be our Redeemer, 
and that this Redeemer shed his blood for the remission of our 
sins, this is what we are cordially and thankfully to believe. If 
the Bible teaches that we are to obtain forgiveness and eternal life 
by repentance towards God and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
we are also to believe this. And so of all the rest. But according 
to our author, faith consists mainly in believing the simple proposi- 
tion, that we are all pardoned. If by this proposition he means, 
that a free pardon is offered to all, and that those who repent neal 
believe in Christ shall actually receive forgiveness, he is undoubt- 
edly correct in making this an article of Christian faith. Butif the 
meaning of his proposition is, that we are all actually pardoned, 
that our sins are really forgiven us, and that we are freed from 
condemnation, and all this absolute ly, and without any respect to 
character ; then we must say, that the proposition is far from being 
any part of Divine truth, and, of course, the belief of it is far from 
being any part of Christian faith. Nay, further, as such a propo- 
sition is totally contrary to the word of God, which expressly de- 
clares that all unbelievers are under condemnation, to believe it is 
to believe a lie, and a lie, too, of the most ominous tendency. 

The notion of faith which our author maintains is no new thing. 
It has been maintained by many men of distinguished talents and 
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piety. But, in our judgement, it has been often and satisfactorily 
proved to be contrary to the holy Scriptures. It would be easy to 
refer to a host of excellent writers in Ei urope and America, who 
have clearly exposed the error of it. For ourselves, we cannot 
but consider this view of faith to be at variance with Christian ex- 
perience, and with the word of God; and wherever it prevails, it 
must, we appre shend, prove a vast hindrance to the conviction and 
conversion of sinners, and to the spiritual health of Christians. 
The churches of Christ, both in Europe and America, have long 
experienced the hurtful influence of error in regard to the nature 
of evangelical faith. ‘The opinion of our author on this subject 
is one which Edwards, and Brainerd, and Fuller, and a multitude 
of other distinguished divines, have, with equal ability and success, 
labored to confute. We hope that Christians will pause, and search 
the Scriptures, and seek the guidance of the Holy Spirit, before 
they accede to the position, that pardon actually belongs to the 
whole human race, and that all sinners, impenitent as well as peni- 
tent, rebellious as well as obedient, enemies to Christ as well as 
friends, are forgiven, and freed from the condemnation of the Di- 
vine law. 

But, in our author’s view, it is the belief that we are all abso- 
lutely and unconditionally pardoned, which produces repentance, 
and love, and obedience. He says, 


“The use of faith is, not to remove the penalty, or to make the pardon bet- 
ter, but to give the pardon a moral influence, by which it may heal the spiritual 
diseases of the heart.”—‘‘ Men are sanctified by a belief of the pardon.” 


It has appeared not a little remarkable, that our author, who 
generally shows such aversion to the idea that we are to be influ- 
enced by the hope of future rew: rd , because such an influence 
would fall in with the the heart, and mar the disin- 
terestedness of the Christian character, should, in the case now 
before us, represent a personal benefit, bestowed upon us by God, 
as the principal, and indeed the only means of exciting our love to 
God, and of transforming our whole character. If a good actually 
in possession may have a salutary influence upon us, why may not 
a good in prospect,—a good to be « njoyed hereafter ? Our author 
thinks that our being aera ly and unconditionally pardoned has 
a salutary effect upon us, because it cle , displays the infinite 
love and grace of God. And | is not his infinite love as clearly dis- 
played, by the eternal inheritance which ia has prepared for his 
saints? Why then should not this manifestation of his love be as 
well suited to — a so ry effect upon us, as the one which is 
supposed to be made by a present unconditional pardon ? 

Of the practical int fluence of faith, we are taught by the Scrip- 
tures to entertain the highest conceptions. "he the faith to which 
the inspired writers attribute so mighty an influence, is, not a be- 
lief of present unconditional forgiveness, (which is no doctrine of 
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the Bible,) but a cordial confidence in all the Divine declarations, 
whatever they are, and to whatever subjects they relate. The 
faith of which they treat receives the whole circle of Divine truth, 
and brings it into contact with the moral sensibilities of the mind. 
To be sanctified through the truth, is the same as to be sanctified 
by faith. ‘The truth cannot sanctify us, unless we believe it; and 
our faith cannot sanctify us, unless it embrace the truth. Nor is it 
just to single out one particular truth, and ascribe to it the whole 
work of our renovation. Every doctrine, every precept, every 
promise, every display of God’s character in his word or in his 
works, is suited to produce a sanctifying effect. And the greater 
the range of Divine truths with which we become acquainted, and 
which we cordially believe, the greater will be the power of our 
faith to sway our feelings, and to move all the springs of action 
within us. 

We hold that our faith in the doctrine of forgiveness, properly 
understood, is suited to be eminently the means of our sanctifica- 
tion. Forgiveness through the blood of Christ makes a manifes- 
tation of the wisdom, and love, and holiness of God, more illus- 
trious and moving than is made in any other way. On this ac- 
count, the doctrine of forgiveness has a peculiar worth, and our 


faith in it has a peculiar efficacy. But the measure of influence 
which faith in this instance possesses, arises from the excellence 
and glory of the particular truth to which it relates. And let it be 


kept in mind, that faith in every other exercise of it has an influ- 
ence of the same kind. 

We have one more remark. Our author decidedly rejects the 
doctrine of the Universalists. But must not his favorite position, 
so far as it is believed, have an influence very similar to the doc- 
trine of universal salvation. To affirm that all men are uncondi- 
tionally pardoned,—that, whether they believe or not, they are all 
free (| from the sentence of condemn: ition, —tends to produc e upon 
the minds of men generally much the same effect as to affirm that 
all men will actually be saved. For who will be likely to perceive 
any essential difference between universal, unconditional forgive- 
ness, and universal, unconditional salvation. 

The free remarks we have made upon this little book will, we 
hope, put those who read it upon their guard, and lead them to 
distinguish what is true and excellent from what is erroneous and 
hurtful. The faults of our author in respect to arrangement, and 
order, and continuity of thought, cannot escape the notice of any 
intelligent reader. But on these we have no wish to remark. 

VOL. Il. 48 
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Tue Rieuts or THE ConcREGATIONAL CuurRCHES oF Massa- 
cnuseTts. The Result of an Ecclesiastical Council convened 
at Groton, Massachusetts, July 17, 1826. Boston: T. R. 
Marvin. 1827. pp. 63. 

VinpicaTIon oF THE Ricuts or THe CuurcHeEs or CHRIST. 
First printed in the Spirit of the Pilgrims. Boston: Peirce 
and Williams. 1828. pp. 47. 

Review or THE Resvutt or an Eccresiasticat Counci. con- 
VENED aT Groton, &c. First published in the Christian Ex- 
aminer for March and April, 1827. 

Review oF THE VINDICATION OF THE Ricuts oF THE CHURCHES 
oF Curist. Published in the Christian Examiner for July 
and August, and for Nove mbe r and D: Ce mbe r, 1828. 


The first two publications, whose tutles are here given, though 
from different pens, and prepared without previous concert, aim at 
the same general object, and advocate substantially the same 
views. ‘They advocate the cause of the churches, and are a vin- 
dication of their rights. ‘The last two are presumed to be from 
the same author, and were intended as replies to the two former. 
To avoid circumlocution, we shall call the author of the first pam- 
phlet Dr. B.: the author of the second (which was first published 
as a communication to this work) our Correspondent; and the au- 
thor of the third and fourth, Mr. L. 

Mr. L. thinks “there has been no small share of address, and 
what the world would call artifice, in the manner in which” the 
publication of our Correspondent *‘ has been brought out.” He 
supposes Dr. B. to have been so astounded and overcome by his 
review of the Groton Result, that, with some vain threats and in- 
effectual attempts to frame a reply, the project was abandoned ; 
and, “after one year’s delay,” our Correspondent “ appears, with 
what is in fact but a new edition of that Result, without a single 
change of the argument, and without even an attempt to meet one 
of the objections to that extraordinary production.” vol. v. p. 302. 
Now we can assure Mr. L. that this account of the matter is pure ‘ly 
imaginary, and that all his boasting and fancied triumph are vain. 
Dr. B. did intend to re ply to his re a w, and did make some pre- 
paration for that purpose. That such was ‘his intention, was known 
to many, and, among others, to our Correspond« nt; cons equently, 
in preparing his article, he intentionally ay oided any express refer- 
ence to the review of Mr. L. But after the — nication of our 
Correspondent was published, it was thought by Dr. B., and by 
many others, that a professed reply to Mr. L. was no longer ne- 
cessary. The labor of preparing one was therefore suspended. 
This is a true account of the whole matter—the sui total of the 
“‘ address” and “ artifice’? which have been used. 
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We have said already that the first two publications whose titles 
we have given, aim at the same general object, and advocate sub- 
stantially the same views. ‘They both insist that Bas: were 
churches in the days of the Apostles, distinct from cong zations ST 
that the ground of distinction betwe en the two was “ evidence of 
faith, or a visible, credible prof ession of piety -” that the churches 
‘then were “ voluntary associa tions for religious purposes,” the mem- 
bers of which “ were united by some agreement or covenant, ex- 
pressed or implied ;” and that, in their associate capacity, they 
had the power of “ admitting and excluding members, c hoosing 
their own officers, holding and managing their own property,” and 
transacting generally their own concerns. All this is expressly 
stated by our Correspondent, and is expressed or implied in the 
publication of Dr. B. 

To this, no reply is attempted in either of the reviews of Mr. 
L.; and in the Jast of them he says, 


“We may admit this to be true, without in any degree conceding the infer- 
ence drawn from it. When the whole world was heathen, with the exception 
of the apostles and a few converts, it may be admitted that many attended their 
preaching who were not converted to Christianity.” vol. v. p. 313 


It is insisted on, both by Dr. B., and our Correspondent, that 
“there have been churches in Massachusetts distinct from towns, 
parishes, or any other mere civil incorporations, from the first set- 
tlement of the country.” ‘This also Mr. L. expressly admits ; (vol. 
v. p. 313,) and in so doing contradicts Chief Justice Parker, who 
affirms that there was “ little practical distinction between church, 
and congregation or parish or society, for several years after our 
ancestors came here.’”* 

It is shown at large by both of the writers in defence of the 
churches, “ that the Congregational churches of Massachusetts con- 
sisted, at the first, of such, and only such, as made an open pro- 
fession of their faith, and entered into a solemn covenant with God, 
and with one another, to obey the precepts, and observe the ordi- 
nances of the Christian religion.” ‘To disprove this, no attempt is 
made in either of the publications of Mr. L. 

It is further insisted on by the writers in behalf of the churches, 
that “the Congregational churches of Massachusetts have been, 
from the first, religious societies, or voluntary associations for reli- 
gious purposes, possessing, like oe other associations for lawful 
purposes, the power and the right of self-organization, preservation, 
and government.” ‘They have ever had the sole right of admit- 
ting and excluding members.” They have had, and they have 
exercised, the right of choosing their own officers. ‘They, from 
the first, chose their Pastors ; as is shown by many examples, and 
might be shown by many more.—This, too, is unequivocally ad- 


mitted by Mr. L. 


* Mass. Term Reports, vol. xvi. pp. 498, 514. 
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* We have said, that we might safely admit all that has been advanced by the 
vindicator of the rights of the churc hes, as to the early usages of the churches 
of New-England, without in any degree impairing the force of the reasoning, 
by which the late decisions in the Supreme Judicial Court were sup porte 2d.” — 
“The churches did unquestionably usurp the power of c hoosing the minister.’ 
vol. v. p. 478. 

In the early settlement of this country, the church had the 
power, not only of choosing its own Pastor, but of choosing a min- 
ister for the town or parish. This continued till 1692; at which 
time it was enacted, that “ every minister, being a person of good 
conversation, able, learned and orthodox, that shall be chosen by 
the major part of the inhabitants of any town, at a town meeting 
duly warned for that purpose, shall be the minister of such town, 
and the whole town shall be obliged to pay towards his settlement 
and maintenance.”* In commenting on this law, our C orrespon- 
dent expressed an opinion, that what it took from the church was, 
not the right of choosing its own pastor, but the power of choosing 
a minister for the town. At this, Mr. L. is greatly scandalized, 
and after quoting what we believe every reader will consider the 
very temperate language of our Correspondent, breaks out upon it 
in his usual manner : 


“We doubt whether any example in the Cromwellian dynasty can equal it in 


sophistry and misrepresentation.”—“ It affects the character of the work in 
which it appears, and of the writer. Did he expect that any intelligent man 
would believe it? Or did he believe it himself ?’”—‘* None are so blind as those 


who will not see.” vol. v. p. 230. 


Now we can perceive no justifiable reason for all this heat and 
invective: For, in the first place, the point in question is one of no 
present, practical importance. The law continued in force but for 
a single year, and has never since been reenacted. But, in the 
second place, we are clearly of opinion that our Correspondent 
was right in the interpretation which he gave of it. ‘There were, 
and had been, two perfectly distinct bodies, a church, and a town 
or parish. Up to this time, (1692,) the church had held the 
power, by law, not only of choosing a Pastor for itself, but of 
choosing a minister for the town. Now the law above quoted 
went to transfer this last mentioned power from the church to the 
town—the body to which it properly belonged. But how it can 
be understood as depriving the church of its long exercised and 
unalienable right of choosing its own presiding officer, when not 
one word is said, in that section of the law which has been quoted, 
respecting the church, we are unable to perceive-—The church is 
indeed mentioned in another section of this law, and in a manner 
which shows conclusively that the right of election was not intended 
to be taken from it. “The respective churches in the several 
towns within this province shall, at all times hereafter, use, exer- 
cise, and enjoy all their privileges and freedoms respecting Divine 


* Province Laws, p. 255 
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worship, church order, and discipline, and shall be encouraged in 
the peaceable and regular profession and practice thereof.” (Act 
of 1692, sect. iii.) Is it possible that a law, containing this pro- 
vision in one section, should, in another, take away the right of 
election from the churches? confirming, in one part, * all their 
privileges and freedoms,” and in another, taking away the most 
important of ‘their privileges and freedoms” ?—We have further 
evidence of the correctness of the opinion expressed by our Cor- 
respondent as to the import of the law of 1692, in the fact, that 
the reason urged for its repeal in 1693 was, not that it had taken 
away the rights of the churches, (a reason which would certainly 
have been urged, if it had taken them away,) but “ the unpractica- 
bleness cf the method therein proposed for the choice of a minis- 
ter, in divers towns wherein there are more churches than one, 
and inconveniences attending the same, not so well before seen.”* 
(Act of 1693, sect. vii.) 

Our Correspondent, having quoted the acts of 1693 and 1695, 
securing expressly to the churches the right *‘ to choose their own 
ministers,” and to the towns or parishes the right of a concurrent 
choice, and, in case of disagreement, submitting the question to 
the determination of an Ecclesiasticai Council, adds, 


“‘ Here the subject rested, until the adoption of the Constitution, in 1780; a 


period of eighty-five years. During all this while, the church continued to 
choose its own pastor, and the town or parish its own minister ; and the choice 
falling ultimately, in almost every case, upon the same person, the churches 
had rest, and the interests of religion were secured and promoted p. 14. 


“This,” says Mr. L., “is a palpable, and if the writer lays 
claim to any character as an accurate writer, [which he certainly 
does, | a wilful misrepresentation.” Mr. L. insists, that while these 
acts continued in force, which was almost a century, neither church 
nor parish possessed the right of choice. 


‘ Where then was the right of the church, the immemorial, undeniable 
right of the church to elect their own pastor from 1693 to 1780, when the Con- 
stitution vested the ultimate right in the people? They could not choose their 
own pastor, without the concurrence of the town or parish. ‘This pretended 
right was, therefore, as the lawyers say, in abeyance, for a century It could 
not be exercised.” vol. y. p. 431 

“The parish,” under these laws, “ had no power to select a teacher. It must 


have waited, however long, till the church should select one agreeable to itself. 


The act of 1693 was a violation of the natural rights of the parish.” vol. v. p. 492. 


We will have no dispute with Mr. L. as to the meaning of words. 
If he means that, while church and parish were united, and chose 
to remain united, they could not both, or either of them, exercise 
an entirely separate and independent choice ; or, in other words, if 
he means that a concurrent choice on the part of two bodies is 
not in all respects the same, as a perfectly separate and indepen- 

* In 1692, the Rev. Joseph Belcher was invited to become the minister of Dedham, 


and received his call from both church and parish—showing conclusively how the law we 
have considered was understood at that time 
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dent choice on the part of each; we certainly shall not dispute 
with him. But if he means, as his language asserts, that from 
1693 to 1780, the churches did not choose their Pastors, nor the 
parishes their ministers; we deny it. Who did choose them, if 
they did not? Or will he contend that the settled cle: zy of that 


period were not chosen, in any sense at all? The acts of 1693 
and 1695 went to secure to the churches, in express terms, the 
right “* to choose their own ministers; and this right they regu- 


larly and constantly exercised. ‘They were accustomed to assem- 
ble, in regular church meeting, and, after prayer and deliberation, 
to give their votes for a particul iw individual to be their Pastor. 
The members of the parish were also accustomed to assemble in 
regular parish meeting, and to give their votes for a particular in- 
dividual to be their minister. ‘Transactions such as these, we be- 
lieve may properly be termed a choice—a choice by the church, 
and a choice by the parish. If the choice ol both bodies fell on 
the same person, (as it almost invariably did,) and the individual 
chosen accepted the invitation, and was regularly inaugurated ; he 
then became an officer of the church, and an officer of the pa- 
rish, and, by virtue of his joint office, the religious teacher of 
both. This was the actual state of things from 1693 to 1780, and 
even later—a state in which “ the churches had rest, and the in- 
terests of religion were secured and promoted.” 

It has been determined by the Judges of the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts, in some late decisions, that by a clause in the 
third article of the bill of rights prefixed to the Constitution of the 
State, the right of the churches to elect their pastors is taken 
away, and the whole power of election is given to parishes or 
towns. ‘This doctrine is strenuously insisted on by Mr. L., and 
as strenuously opposed by both the writers in behalf of the 
churches. 

As this point is one of radical importance, it will be necessary 
to examine it with particular attention. ‘The clause in the bill 
rights, which has given rise to this discussion, is in the following 
words: “ The several towns, parishes, precincts, and other bodies 
politic or religious societies, shall at all times have the exclusive 
right of electing their public teachers, and of contracting with 
them for their support and maintenance.” ‘That this language 
was intended by the convention who framed the Constitution, and 
by the people who adopted it, to deprive the churches of the right 
of election is to us incredible,—and for the following reasons : 
In the first place, the words of the clause in quest ion do not imply 
it. To quote the langzut ize of our C. on this point, 

“ The Constitution says “that towns, parishes, precincts, &c. shall have at 
all times the exclusive right of electing their public teachers,’ &c. And so 
say we. It is their natur ul right, and they ought to have it. The church has 


no right to impose a religious teacher, an officer, upon the town or parish, 
against its will. Let the parish have, what the Constitution gives it, the exclu- 
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sive right of choosing its own religious teacher.—But is the exercise of this 
right on the part of the parish at all inconsistent with the rights of the church? 
We think not. The parish has a right, by the Constitution, to choose a minis- 
ter for itself; but no right to choose a pastor for the church. The church is 
quite another and distinct body — distinct in nature as well as fact; and the right 
of one body to choose officers for itself, conveys no right to choose officers for 
another body.” 


As the language of the Constitution does not necessarily im- 
ply, that the right of election is taken from the churches, it is 
impossible to suppose that the 


have entertained such a design. For who constituted this Con- 


Convention who framed it, could 
vention? We have lately seen and examined a list of the mem- 
bers, and find that it was composed, to a great extent, of the mem- 
bers of Orthodox Coner 

longed to it, and who were strenuous advocates for the adoption of 
the third article in the bill of rights, were mintsters and deacons in 
these churches. Says a writer in the Independent Chronicle for 
March 2, 1780, ** A considerable number of the members of the 
Convention are teachers of Christianity; the greatest number of 


ial churches. Numbers who be- 
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whom were WaRM aAbDvocaTEs for it,’—the third article.—To 
show how the clergy of that P riod regarded the right of the 
churches to elect their own pastors, we quote the following from 
an * Address of the Convention of Congregational Ministers of 
Massachusetts, UNANIMOUSLY offered to the consideration of the 
churches, ia 1773.” Neither Diocesan Bishops, nor Lay Pres- 
byters, nor magistrates, as such, have power to appoint officers to a 
particular church. THis Is THE UNALIENABLE RIGHT OF THE 
BRETHREN, BY A FREE ELECTION.” ‘Thus said the Ministers of 
Massachusetts, with one voice, in 1773. Now can we reasonably 
suppose, that some of these same men, with their deacons, and 
brethren of their churches, should in 1780, only seven years after, 
unite in forming a Constitution of Government, and be the ** warm 
advocates for it,’ which took away the right of election from the 
churches? Would they take away that in 1780, which in 1773 
they declared to be an “‘ unalienable right?” In the lancuage of 
our Correspondent, 

‘Would they, by a single clause, take from perhaps five hundred churches, a 
right which had been guaranteed to them by immemorial usage, by long estab- 
ished laws, and (as they supposed ry hrist himself ? ould they take from 
lished 1 1 (as they supposed) by Christ himself? Would ’ 
five hundred associations of persons for the most solemn purposes of religion, a 
right which is claimed by all voluntary associations—the right of electing their 
own ojficers, and oblige them to r 


eive as officers, as pastors, who should pre- 
side in their meetings, administer their ordinances, and break to them the 
bread of life, those whom other and foreign bodies, mere civil « rporations, 
should please to set over them, or force upon them: 


The Convention who framed the Constitution, in their commu- 
nication to the people urging its adoption, address them in the 
following terms: 


“In the third article of the declaration of rights, we have, with as much pre- 
Cision as we were capable of, provided for the free exercise of the rights of con- 
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science. We are very sensible that our constituents hold these rights infinite ly 
more valuable than all others; and we flatter ourselves, that while we have 
considered morality, and the public worship of God, as important to the happi- 
ness of society, we have sufficiently guarded the rights of conscience from 
EVERY POSSIBLE INFRINGEMENT.” p. 10. 


But how could the Convention use language such as this, if, 
the article they had prepared, and were at this moment endea- 
voring to recommend, they had taken from the churches the right 
of election? Did they not know that, with many, the exercise of 
this right was a most solemn matter of conscience? a point which 
they never could surrender, consistently with their views of duty, 
and of the Divine command? And would they have mocked 
their constituents with a pretence of “ cuarding the rights of con- 
science from every posst Ale infring ment,’ while, on the supposi- 
tion we oppose, they we re now in the act of invading these most 
sacred rights and taking them away ? 

But if we can suppose that a majority of this Convention enter- 
tained and avowed the design of taking from the churches the 
right which has been mentioned, and that they succeeded in ac- 
complishing it; we cannot possibly suppose that the ‘y succeeded 
without opposition. ‘There wouk 1 have been o ypposition. There 
must have been. Even if the “ ¢eachers of Christianity” in the 
Convention all turned traitors to the churches, and were the * warm 
advocates for” an article which was understood and designed to 
take away their “unalienable rights;” still, other voices would 
have been raised against it. Objections would have arisen from 
some source. So great an innovation was never effected in this 
country, nor in any other, without debate. Had it been said by 
the Committee who re ported the third article, ‘ The churches, to 
be sure, have all along had a distinct voice in the election of their 
pastors, but to this they are not entitled, and they shall have it no 
longer. ‘The right of election must be taken from them, and giv- 
en entirely to parishes or towns ;’—had language such as this been 
used, would it have been heard without objection or remark ? 
Would there have been none to institute an inquiry, or to raise a 
note of remonstrance against it? * 


* The following very just and forcible observations on this subject are from a publica- 
tion of Hon. Judge Haven of Dedham. “ To bring the new doctrine to a fair test, let us 
suppose the following words to have been added to the questionable clause in the third 
article, ‘ And the churches shall have no right to choose their pastors ;’ or ‘ Churches 
shall have no agency in the settlement of ministers.’ Does not every one believe that 
the people would have been struck with astonishment. and have rejected the article 7—Tt 
is not to be supposed for a moment, that those wise and good men, who were so carefully 
endeavoring to guard the rights of all, and at the same time to establish Christian wor- 
ship, should, at the ve ry instant, become persecutors of the Christian church, in the Con- 
gregational form—that child of liberty, and of the prayers, tears, labors and sufferings of 
their pious progenitors. But this would be the result of the doctrine now contended for, 


that of imposing a pustor over the church against its consent. If any other man, or body 
of men, has a right to do this, the church is no longer fiee ; liberty of conscience is at an 
end. If one kind of man may be put over them, another may—one to whom they have 
no attachment, but an aversion; one whom they believe destitute of religious principle ; 
one whose views and feelings are diverse from theirs, or concerning which they have no 
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Or if we can suppose the third article, thus explained, to have 
passed the Convention without debate, and to have gone forth to 
the several towns for their acceptance; would it have met with 
no opposition from the people? Is it reasonable to suppose it ?— 
And yet the public may be assured, there was no opposition to this 
article any where, on the ground of its taking the right of election 
from the churches, or in any way affecting this right. The third 
article of the bill of rights was more discussed, and more opposed, 
in Convention and out, than any other part of the Constitution ;* 
and yet not a whisper of opposition was heard from any quarter, 
on the ground which has been suggested. We have examined 
an abstract of the debates in Convention on this very subject; 
we have examined the returns from the several towns in the Com- 
monwealth, with their remarks upon the Constitution in general, 
and upon the third article in particular ; we have examined several 
volumes of newspapers for the years 1779 and 1780, and read all 
that was published, in favor of the third article, and against it, 
while it was under discussion before the people ¢ and we fearlessly 
aver, that there was no opposition to it, from any source, such as 
might have been expected, on the ground that it was understood 
to take from the churches the natural, immemorial, and unalienable 
right of electing their own pastors. 

The grand objection to the third article, at the time of its adop- 
tion, was, that it was too favorable to the churches—that it pro- 
posed to do too much for them—that it went to enlist the civil au- 
thority for their support and benefit. It was contended by its ad- 
vocates, among whom were the “teachers of Christianity,” that 
without it, “the churches would be in danger ;” and it was urged, 
once and again, against the men who opposed it, “ ‘These men 
mean to set our churches all afloat.” ‘To which it was replied, on 
the other hand, ‘“‘ Why plead for the right of the civil magistrate to 
support the churches of New-England by law?” “The church 
of Christ has a sufficient security to flee unto and be safe. Lo, 
says the Head of the church to his disciples, I am with you always, 
unto the end of the world.” We here quote, not only the rea- 
soning, but the very language of the times. 

And now, to sum all up, can we conceive that this Convention, 
composed, as it was to a considerable extent, of ministers, dea- 
cons, and members of the churches—of those who professed the 
highest respect for the rights of conscience, and a determination 
to “ guard them from every possible infringement”—of men, some 


knowledge ; one to whose administrations they must submit without edification, and with 
disgust, or be driven from their birthright. What characteristic of persecution is there, of 
which this measure does not partake ?” 

* “ This article underwent long debates, and took time in proportion to its importance.” 
Address of Convention, p. 10. 

t See Independent Chronicle for April 13, 1780, and Boston Gazette for June 12, and 
for August 14th, 1780. 

VOL. Il. 19 
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of whom, only seven: years before, declared the right of election 
in the dinuiches to be “an unalienable right”—of men who were 
charged with having an undue regard for the churches, and with 
preparing the article in question with a view to their support and 
benefit—of men who could reply to the opposers of this article, 
‘You mean to set our churches all afloat, and this is the reason 
why you oppose it ;/—is it possible to conceive that these very 
men, and in this very article, should have designed to take away 
from the churches the “ unalienable right” of electing their pas- 
tors? Or if we can suppose them to have intended such a thing ; 
is it possible to conceive that the design could have been accom- 
plished, without, so far as appe ars, a whis per of opposition, from 
clergyman or layman ; : in writing, or in debate; before the Con- 


vention, or before the people.*—He who can frame a supposition 
like this, and satisfy his mind as to the truth of it, need have no 
trouble with his understanding or his cons sci nce afterwards. His 


wishes and prejudices, as it seems to us, will carry him any where, 
and he will be able to believe, with evidence or without, just as 
his convenience or his inclinations dictate. 

Were it necessary, we might ap pei al here to the practice of the 
churches, everywhere the same alter the adoption of the Consti- 
tution that it was before, and continuing the same, except in a few 
Unitarian societies, to the present day—all going to show, that the 
people—the people, to whom the Constitution was submitted, and 
who consented to adopt it, had not the most distant idea that it 
took from the churches their long established usages and rights, in 
regard to the choice of their religious teachers. 

But without insisting further on this point, we proceed to show, 
that the third article in the declaration of rights, so far from de- 
priving the churches of their right of election, absolutely secures 
to them this right. On this point, the discussion is brought within 
narrow limits. Are churches, in the sense of the Constitution, 
** bodies politic or religious societies?” If they are, it is admitted 
on all hands that the Constitution secures t » them the right of elec- 
tion. ‘“ We are quite ready to admit,” says Mr. L. “that if 
churches were then (in 1780) well known and understood: to be 
bodies politic, they are within the provisions of the Constitution.” 


* The principal objections to the third article, in 1780, were the following : 
1. It is not sufficiently explicit. It is ambiguously expressed. It is capable of being 
variously, and of course wrongly, interpreted ;—an objection which experience has shewn 
to be too well founded. 


2. It gives to the legislature a power of compulsion in matters of religion—a_ power to 
which civil governme nt is not entitled, and which has often been made the instrument of 
oppression. And, 

3. It may be mi ide to infringe on the rights of conscience, giving to a majority power 
to oppress a minority, or tu one denomination power to invat the rights of another. 

These, and similar objections, were often repeated, and variously expressed and urged ; 
but we find no objection from any source, nor an intimation that it had entered the mind 


of any person, that the third article took aw iy from ‘ll the np ete hes of Massachusetts the 
right of electing their own pastors, or in any way affected these rights. 
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vol. v. p i96. The words of the Constitution are “ bodies poli- 
tic or religious societies.” 

That churches are religious societies is evident from the nature 
and structure of them. ‘They are * voluntary associations of pro- 
fessedly religious persons for purely religious purposes.” Surely 
it is not an improper use of terms to call such bodies “ religious 
societies.” What are they, if they are not religious societies? 
Chief Justice Parker admits that chure hes ‘may be religious so- 
cieties, under the statute of 1811.”* And Mr. L. admits that the 
expressions, churches and religious societies, may be used inter- 
changeably, the one for the other. “ It is not certain, that when 
these historians, (Winthrop and eget used the word churches, 
they did not use them [it] in the popular sense, meaning religious 
societies.” vol. v. p. 501. 

But let us consider the language which, at different periods of 
our history, has been app lied to churches. In the early settlement 
of the country, the formation of churches was frequently called 
their “ incorporation.”+ Mr. Cotton speaks of the church as “a 
spiritual political body.”{ ‘They are spoken of in the Platform 
as “ political chure he s.” (chap. v.) Mather calls the church * a 
sacred corporation.” || Mr. Wise repeatedly terms the churches 
“‘ancorporate bodies.” The late Governor Sullivan represents 
the church as, in a certain point of view, “a cwvil society,” and 
*{| The Editor of Winthrop speaks of “each 
of our churches as a body corporate.”** And what is more to the 
purpose than either, and, in our view, decisive—in the statute of 
1754, reenacted in 1786, but a few years after the adoption of the 
Constitution, churches are expressly denominated bodies polttic. 
In the section which limits “the income of church grants,” it is 
provided “ that the income to any one such body politic’ *—the 
very phrase of the C ons stitution—* shall not exceed three hundred 
pounds per annum.” 

But we have an argument, if possible, more conclusive than 
this. We are able to show, that in the discussions attendant upon 
the formation and adoption of the Constitution, the ‘ religious so- 


a civil corporation. 


cieties,” spoken of in the third article, were understood to mean 
CHURCHES; so that to churches, as well as to “ towns, parishes, 
precincts,” &c. is secured, by the Constitution, “ the exclusive 
right of electing their public teachers.” 


* Mass. Term Reports, vol. xvi. p. 205 t Hist. Coll. vol. iv. pp. 111, 128, 135. 

¢ Discourse about Civil Gover ment, p- 5 

|| Magnalia, vol. ii. p. 180. § Vindication, &c., pp. 49, 89. 

g “ A church, I know, is often mentioned as a body in our laws ; they may take dona- 
tions, &c So far as they receive strength from the civil laws, so far they are a civil 
society ; and when they derive all their strength from civil authority,” as they do in respect 


9 


to certain things, “ they are then a civil incorporation.” Strictures, &c. p. 22 
** Vol. i. p. 95. 
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It appears from the Boston Gazette of May 22, 1780, that the 
minority in Boston offered eight distinct objections to the third ar- 
ticle in the bill of rights. The third of these objections was as 
follows :—* The people have no right to invest the legislature with 
power to ‘ authorize and require religious societies,’ &c. because, 
BY RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES, WE ARE TO UNDERSTAND THE CHURCHES 
or Curist, which durehes can receive no authority, nor be sub- 
ject to any requisition of any legislature under heaven.”—In the 
return from Framingham, we find this objection quoted and adopt- 
ed in precisely the same words.—We find the same, also, in the 
return from Holliston. 

In the return from Ashby, we find the following objection to the 
article under consideration. “The third article says, the people 
of this Commonwealth have a right to invest their legislature with 
power to make laws that are binding on religious societies, as such, 
(as we understand it,) which is as much as to say, We will not 
have Christ to reign over us—that the laws of his kingdom are not 
sufficient to govern us—that the prosperity of his kingdom is not 
equally important with the kingdoms of this world—and that the 
ark of God stands in need of Uzza’s hand to keep it from falling 
to the ground. But let us attend seriously to this important truth, 
that I will build my cHurcH upon this rock, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it. Now where resides this power? In 
Christ only—or in the legislature ?’—From the reasoning as well 
as language of this objection, it is impossible not to perceive, that 
the phrase, religious socteties, in the third article, was understood 
as including churches. 

We quote the following from the Indepe ndent Chronicle of April 
6, 1780. “ Another part of the article which ought to be rejected 
with abhorrence is this, ‘The legislature shall have power to au- 
thorize and require religious societies to support the public worship 
of God, and the teachers of religion.’ By RELIGIOUS socrETIEs, 
I sUPPOSE WE ARE TO UNDERSTAND THE CHURCHES oF Curist,” 
&e. 

Of the same bearing is the following from the Independent 
Ledger of June 12, 1780. ‘ My antagonist,” (an advocate for the 
third article,) “ attempts to get along by saying that the legislature 
have a right to require RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES Or CHURCHES to per- 
form a civil duty. To which I reply, that the legislature may re- 
quire the members of churches, considered as citizens, or in their 
civil capacity, to perform a civil duty. But as members of churches, 
or in their religious character, they have no authority over them.” 

In the controversy between Governor “— an and the late Dr. 
Thacher of Boston, agitated in 1784, Mr. S. expressed the opinion 
that “the custom of the country,” according to which the church 
preceded the parish in the “ choice of the minister as their pastor, 
was done away by the declaration of rights ;” to which Mr. Thacher 
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replies, “ Ministers did not suppose that there would be such a total 
change in the system of their church government, as Mr. S. hath 
suggested ; NEITHER HAD THIS GENTLEMAN HIMSELF IDEAS OF 
THIS NATURE AT THAT TIME,” (the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution,) “ unless [ am much mistaken.” Mr. Thacher then 
proceeds to say, an “idea hath been to this day entertained of the 
NECEssITY of the concurrence of the church with a society in the 
choice of a minister.” pp. 16, 20. 

To the quotations here made, and to the conclusion inevitably 
growing out of them, what will Mr. L. reply? He has expressly 
admitted, as all must admit, that if, in 1780, churches were known 
and understood to be “ bodies politic or religious societies,” they 
are within the provisions of the Constitution. And we have pro- 
duced proof upon proof, from the returns of towns, from the dis- 
cussions attendant upon the adoption of the Constitution, from the 
testimony of eye and ear witnesses, that the religious societies 
spoken of in the Constitution were then understood, on all hands, 
to include the churches. 

In further proof of the same general conclusion, we here pre- 
sent another class of testimony, extracted from letters which have 
been received in consequence of the recent discussions relating to 
this subject. The first is from the late venerable Dr. Dana of Ips- 
wich, dated April 13, 1827. 

“IT have a perfect remembrance of what passed in 1780, when the 
Constitution was pending. After the frame of it was voted in Con- 
vention, it was sent to all the towns for their adoption, with such 
variations as two thirds of them might wish for. It was read in town 
meeting where I live, and a committee appointed to consider it and 
report. I was on that committee. Besides this, it was read publicly, 
and considered by parts for several days. Explanations were like- 
wise given, as they were desired, by a venerable member who had 
attended the Convention. At all these meetings I was present. But 
at none of them all did I meet with one intimation, or expressed ap- 
prehension, of such a kind of exclusive right of towns, parishes, 
§c. as we are now called to believe in. In fact, had we then believed 
that such an exclusion of the church was intended, it is past conjec- 
ture, that nine-tenths of this ancient town would have rejectedit. Nor 
ts it believed that it was with such an understanding, that the Con- 
vention itself agreed, or could have agreed init. In every view, their 
silence on the subject is conclusive evidence. 

Respectfully, 
J. Dana.” 

The following is from a venerable and highly respectable lay- 
man, of Groton, (Mass.) dated Nov. 1827. 


“I was twenty-eight years of age, and had been a member of the 
church eight years, when the Constitution of this Commonwealth 
was framed. I well remember the concern which religious people 
appeared to feel about the third article of the bill of rights; but 
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those members of the Convention with whom I conversed assured 


me, that though the word church was not used in said article, it was 
included or meant by the words, ‘‘ r ocieties,” and, as such, 
was recognised in the closing part of the first section, and its duty 
made sufficiently plain; and in the proviso following, its right of 
choosing its own pastor sufficiently secured ;—that the rights and 


usages of the church were so far from being lessened or invaded, 
that they were not meddled with at all, but were considered as left 
altogether secure, as they always had been. It was my understand- 
ing, that the Convention considered the rights of the church as 
above their limits, as out of their power, and as above the power of 
human legislation or jurisdiction; therefore, they left the rights of 
the church out of the question, leaving her to the full enjoyment of 
her own rights and usages. And the closing section of the afore- 
said article was considered as affording or securing the protection of 
law to a church, as a religious society, as well as to towns and other 
corporate bodies. Wan. Nuttine.” 


To these, we may add the certificate of one of the aged and 
worthy ministers of Newton, (Mass.) dated June, 1829. 


“In reply to the question you propose, allow me to state, that 
from 1776 to 1781, the date of my settlement in the ministry, I re- 
sided chiefly in Boston, my native place. I was there during the 
sittings of the Convention who framed the Constitution of Massachu- 
setts, and often attended for the | 
And I can assure you that I heard nothing, either in Convention, or 
abroad among the people at that day, so far as I can recollect, which 
led me to suspect that any part of the Constitution was designed to 
take from the churches their natural and immemorial right of choice 
in the election of their Pastors. 

Respectfully yours, W. Greenovucu.” 


yuurpose of hearing their debates. 
] 
i 


We have here exhibited an array of evidence which we think 
must satisfy every impartial mind as to the meaning attached to 
the disputed clause in the third article of the bill of rights, at the 
time of the adoption of the Constitution of Massachusetts. And 
this, let it be remembered, is the precise point 0 be determined— 
not what meaning can be put upon the words of the article now— 
but what was the received meaning—how was it understood—in 
1780? Then it was, that the people agreed to it—and the sense 
in which they agreed to it, is the seENse oF THE CoNsTITUTION. 
No man, or body of men, has a right to alter it, by putting a dif- 
ferent construction on the words, more than by altering the words 
‘themselves. And after all the attention we have paid to the sub- 
ject, we have no doubt—we can have none—that this article was 
then understood and adopted, not as taking away from the church- 
es their right of choice in the election of their pastors, but as con- 
firming to them this nght. We have proved, we think, with 
abundant evidence, that the churches were then understood as be- 
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ing in the number of those bodies, who were to “ have the exclu- 


sive right of electing their pt blic teachers, and of contracting with 
them” (if they pleased) * for thei UPI port rey maintenance.” 

If it be asked here, what will be the effect, in churches and pa- 
rishes ** connected and associated a publ 
each the exclusive right of electing its own religious teacher ; we 


ic worship, el viving to 


answer in the language of our Cx rrespondent 3 
| differ- 
made to 


The effect will be accord ne to circumstances If, owing te 
ences of opinion, or to any other cause, the choice of each canno 


t 





fix upon the same person; then they must separate—as it is undoubtedly best 
they should. But if they intend to remain united ; then care ist be taken, 
that the eyes, the hearts, and the choice of each may ultimately rest ipon the 
same individual. A spirit of conciliation and kindness must be cultivated, and 
each must endeavor (so far as duty will allow,) to meet the views and wishes of 
the other. When things are epared for an event of so much interest, the 
church has a meeting by itself, and makes its choice. The parish » has a 
meeting by itself, freely chooses the same person, and contracts with him ac- 
cordingly After an acceptance of overtures, and ordination in the ial form 
this person sustains a terofold office or relation. He is the past church, 
and the minister of the parish As pastor of the church, he is to guide its de- 
votions, administer its ordinances, and preside in all its meetings tor business. 
As minister of the parish, he is to take the lead in its worshipping assembly, 
teach the doctrines and duties of 1 ion, and perform customary parochial 
services. Toa person sustaining this twofold office or relation, it not unfre- 
quently happens, that one part of the connexion ceases, and not th ther. 
His ecclesiastical connexion perhaps terminates, while his parochial contract 
and office remain. Or his contract with the parish terminates, w » his con- 


nexion with the church remains 


Mr. L. thinks this doctrine of two associated bodies, each hav- 
ing an exclusive right of election, and the distinction growing out 
of it between pastor and minister, an absurdity and ve Ys - 
hich he regards our C. as the sol = rer, vol. v. pp. 

493. But we can easily satisfy him that, in re sp ct to thi j iy is 


mistaken. The late Gov. Sullivan, in i pamphlet to which we 
have already referred, observes, “1 consider the character of a 
minister of the Gospel, S¢ ttle d in the common and ordinary way of 
New England, as the PASTOR OF THE CHURCH, and the MINISTER 
OF THE PARISH.” And he proceeds to show, that a pastor may 
be dismissed from his church, and “still be the minister of the 
parish, and entitled to his salary.” p. 20. Of the same import 
is the following sentence, taken from the Result of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Council which ordained Mr. Lamson over the first parish in 
Dedham. The Committe: of Council who prepared the Result 
were Doctors Reed, Kirkland, Channing, and Lowell, and Hon. 
John Davis. 


The Council here convened do indeed esteem the concurrence of the church 
and parish in the settlement of a minister as very desirable; but they believe 
that EACH OF THESE BODIES HAS A RIGHT TO ELECT A PASTOR FOR ITSELF, when 
it shall be satisfied that its own welfare, and the general interests of religion, 
require the measure ; THIS RIGHT BEING SECURED TO THE CHURCH BY THE Es- 
SENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF CONGREGATIONAL PoLiTy, and to the parish by the Con- 
stitution and laws of the Commonwealth, as well as by the free principles of 
the same polity, and of the gospel of Christ.” 
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In this sentence, the wide distinction between church and pa- 
rish, and the exclusive right of each to elect its own religious 
teacher, are explicitly stated and maintained. Doctors Kirkland, 
Channing, Lowell, &c. here express their belief, that the right of 
election is “ secured to the church, by the essential principles of 
Congregational polity.* 


Another point, strenuously insisted on by both the writers in be- 
half of the churches, and positive ly denied by Mr. L., is, that the 
churches of Massachusetts are, in a sense, corporate bodies—in 
the lawful possession of corporate powers and privileges. If this 
point can be fairly sustained, it will not only confirm all the argu- 
ments in support of the right of the churches to elect their pastors, 
bringing them clearly into the number of those bodies to which the 
right of election is secured by the Constitution ; but it will also 
confirm to them the natural and just right of holding and control- 
ling their own property. ‘This then is a point of very great im- 
portance, and deserves to be considered with special care. 

In proof of the corporate powers of the churches, our Corres- 
— adduces several arguments ; as 

. “The original churches of Massachusetts were gathered ac- 
ie to law.” This “ proves” says Mr. L., * that churches 
were legally organized and established,” but not “ that they were 
corporate bodies.” 

“The churches in Massachusetts, or rather their members, 
were for many years entrusted with great civil power.” ‘To this 
Mr. L. makes no reply, except to say that it does not prove the 
point for which it was adduced. 

To test the validity of these arguments, the proper question to 
be determined is, not whether a body may be established by law, 
and still not be a corporate body, but whether such bodies as were 
the early churches of Massachusetts—posse ssing such extensive 
powers and liberties—the power of admitting and excluding mem- 
bers ; of appointing and maintaining their own officers; of holding 
and controlling their own funds ; of self-organization, preservation, 
and government; and of settling, in regard to any individual i 
the state, his right of suffrage and eligibility to office,—whether 
such bodies could be legally organized and established, and still 
not be legal incorporations? Does not their legal establishment, 
with such powers, imply that they may legally exercise all these 
powers,—or, in other words, that the y are inc orporations ? 

3. The third argument urged by our C. to prove the corporate 
existence of the churches, is, ‘ that in the early settlement of Mas- 

sachusetts they exercised leila authority. They built and 
owned the first meeting houses, and had the power of levying and 


* Do these Gentlemen now believe, that the Constitution of Massachusetts was designed 
to subvert the essential principles of Congregational polity ? 
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collecting money for this object. They had also the power of 
raising money by tax for the support of their pastors.” These po- 
sitions of our C. are supported by the express declarations of 
Winthrop and Hubbard, who inform that some cHuRCHEs raised 
money by “ rates” and “ compulsion by levies” to build their hous- 
es of worship; that they raised money “ by way of taxation” for 
the support of their ministers; that this mode of doing it “ was 
very offensive to some ;” and particularly that ‘ one Briscoe of 
Watertown, being grieved that he and others who were no members 
were taxed, wrote a book against it.”*—To this Mr. L. replic 
“ that the practice of taxation by churches, even if it existed, was 
not general,” and consequently could not have been authorized by 
any ‘ provision or enactment of the General Court.” But might 
not the General Court confer a power on the churches, which all 
of them did not think proper to exercise? The inference from 
Winthrop and Hubbard is, that though all the churches might have 
raised money “ by way of taxation,” the church in Boston, with 
some others, preferred to do it by weekly contribution. 

But in opposing this argument, Mr. L. principally relies on a dis- 
covery he has made in the records of Watertown, that a sum of 
money was raised by the town, in 1642, for the support of their 
mitisters. Now we see no difficulty in reconciling such a grant 
by the town, with the testimony of Winthrop and Hubbard as to 
the parochial powers of the church. For the church might have 
made to the ministers another grant, in addition to that made by 
the town; or the historians mentioned might refer to some year 
other than 1642 ;+ or if it shall appear that they were mistaken in 
supposing the church at Watertown to have raised money by a 
tax, it will not follow that they were mistaken in regard to all the 
other churches to which they refer, of which Hubbard tells us 
there were “ many.” If the tax complained of by Briscoe was 
not raised by the church, why did he, on account of it, “ cast re- 
proach upon the elders and officers of the church?” And why 
was his “ book fuller of teeth to bite and reproach the ministers of 
the country, than of arguments to convince the readers ?” 

We shall now introduce some additional facts and witne sses, 
going to illustrate the parochial power and authority of the first 
churches of Massachusetts. Emerson, giving the early ecclesias- 
tical history of the country, says, ‘ ‘The mode of raising the sala- 
ries of ministers was different in different churches. Some did it 
by TAXATION ; others by voluntary contribution.” Again, speak- 
ing of his own church, he says, “ The fiscal, as well as religious 
concerns of the socie ty, were now managed entirely by members 
of the church; and the pastor probably, for the most part, was 


* Winthrop, vol. ii. p. 93. Hubbard, p. 412. 
t Winthrop’s record, from which Hubbard’s was probably taken, is dated 1643. 
VOL. I. 50 
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present and presided. At these meetings” (church meetings 
where the pastor presided) “a variety of matters was usually agi- 
tated ; and provision for the ministry, for the stranger, for the poor, 
for the reformation of morals, and for the pre servation of church 
property, was often made at the same meeting.” Again, he says, 
“Until now (1730) the church, that is, the male communicants, 
were alone concerned in fixing the minister’s salaries, and in mak- 
ing all pecuniary appr opriations.’ ** Does not this look like pa- 
rochial power ? 

The Old South church in Boston own the land on which their 
meeting house and ministerial houses now stand, the same having 
been conveyed to them (in 1669) by deed from Mrs. Mary Nor- 
ton, relict of Rev. John Norton, teacher of the first church. On 
this spot, the church erected their first house of worship, completed 
in 1685. In 1729, this house was taken down, by vote of the 
church, and a new one was built immediately after, by vote of the 
same body. 

It will serve to illustrate the parochial powers of the churches to 
make some quotations from the records of this church, relative to 
these and similar proceedings. 


* At a church meeting, April 21, 1722, a consultation was held 
respecting repair of the meeting house. Voted to spend about £40 
to make the roof tight.” 

* At a church meeting, Feb. 27, 1728, the church voted to build 
a new meeting house.” 

‘ At a church meeting, April 23, 1728, voted that the new meet- 
ing house be set upon the place where the old one stood.”’ 

At a church meeting, June 26, 1728, the church voted to build 
the new house with brick, having at a former meeting deliberated 
whether it should be built with wood, stone, or brick.” 

* At a church meeting, Feb. 18, 1729, the church voted to take 
down the old meeting house. At the same time, voted to assemble 
in the old brick meeting house (belong ring to the first church) for 
the first time on the ninth of March, and to desire the congregation 
to assemble with us.” 

* At a church meeting, Oct. 29, 1729, voted that the Treasurer 
be desired and empowe red to borrow such a sum of money as the 
Committee for building shall judge needful for expediting the build- 
ing, not exceeding, £800.” 

At achurch meeting, April 19, 1730, the church voted that they 
would assemble for worship in the new meeting house next Lord’s 
day ;—and that the congregation be notified accordingly.” 


If here is not a full exercise of parochial power, we are ata loss 
to know what such power is, or how it can be exercised. 


4. Our Correspondent next refers to “the act of the General 
Court accepting and establishing the Cambridge Platform,” as “ a 


* Hist. of the first church in Boston. pp. 77, 139, 174. 
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virtual incorporation of the churches.” ‘This argument, Mr. L. 
passes over in profound silence. It would not be known from his 
Review that he had ever seen it.—There can be no doubt that the 
Yambridge Platform was “ by law established ;” and that, being 
Cambrid Platform w by | g¢ 
thus established, it became, what it was often denominated, “ the 
religious constitution of the colonies,” the “ constitution of our 
Congregational churches.”* 

5. Our Correspondent further urges the corporate powers of 
the churches, from the fact that they have uniformly acted as cor- 
porations, in buying, selling, holding and controlling different kinds 
of property. 

“ They held, as’ we have seen, the first houses of worship. They early com- 
menced the purchasing of lands. Would they have done this, if they were 
not allowed to take them in fee, and to hold them in succession? Frequent 
grants of land, and donations of other r property, were made to the c hurches, all 
which supposes that they were acknowle dre d to have the ‘het r of holding and 
improving them. And the property thus acquired, they did hold and improve. 


r ; 
They have held it, by their deacons, in uninterrupted succession, and (as was 
ve ‘had the exclusive control and 


proved in regard to the church in Dedham) hav 
management of it,’ to the present time.’’t p. 23. 


“This agument would alone sustain the corporate existence of the churches, 
were all that has been said previously, to be set aside ; For the churches, it ap- 
pears, have so long and by so general consent exercised the powers of corpora- 
tions, in holding and controlling property, that their claim to be regarded as in- 
corporate bodies is well established on the ground of prescription or custom, if 
on no other.” p. 24. 


To this Mr. L. replies, 


“In Massachusetts we have no corporations by prescription. There are no 


vacancies in our statute books, no lost acts; and therefore there can be no pre- 


sumption that there may have been acts of incorporation which are now forgot- 
ten.”’ vol. iv. p. 150, vol. v. p. 487. 

How a gentleman, pretending to know as much about law as 
Mr. L., could have hazarded assertions such as these, we are at a 
loss to imagine. ‘ No vacancies in our statute books!” Does he 
not know that “ the oldest edition of the legislative acts of Massa- 
chusetts is that of 1672”—fo mrty two years subse quent to the com- 
mencement of the settlement ? _ ‘that “no edition of the Pro- 
vince laws is known to have cot mprel hended a complete series of the 
public statutes from the charter of 1692, to the time of the revo- 
lution?” { Has he never read in the Massachusetts Reports, that 
‘a corporation may be proved by reputation, if it appear from 
regular evidence that no act of incorporation can be found? For 
by the fires in the town of Boston in 1711, and 1760, a great 
part of the public records of the late province were destroyed ; 
and unless the existence of a corporation may be proved by repu- 
tation, many towns and parishes would lose all their corporate rights 


*See Hutchinson’s Hist. vol. ii. p. 18. Trumbull’s Hist. vol. i. p. 289, and Mass. 
Term Reports, vol. iii. p. 165. 

t Mass. Term Reports, vol. xvi. p. 491. “The church meetings,” in the ministry of Mr. 
Haven, “‘ were convened principally to give instructions for the management of the 
chore! h lands,” &c. See Worthington’s Hist. of Dedham, p. 108. 

» Preface to the Caan and Pi in Laws. 
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and privileges.”* Has Mr. L. never read or heard of facts such 
as these, that he ventures to assert before the public “ Our statute 
lav has no chasms! We have no lost acts ! 

That the churches of Massachusetts have, from the first, acted 
as corporations, in holding and disposing of property, is matter of 
unquestionable and acknowledged fact. In 1644, the original 
church of Plymouth purchased of the natives “ in the name of the 
church,” and the Court of the Colony “ granted unto the church,” 
all the territory now included in the towns of Eastham, Wellfleet, 
and Orleans.t In this instance, did not the church act, and was it 
not recognized, as a corporation ?—By extracts from the records 
of thefirst church in Boston, published in Mr. Emerson’s History, 
it appears that that church sold lands, and “ executed sufficient deeds, 
IN DUE FORMS OF LAW, for passing and conveying the same ;” re- 
covered debts; contracted with its ministers, and fixed their sala- 
ries, &c. In all such instances, did it not act as a corporation ? 

In a’manuscript now before us, oe pared by the late Dr. Eckley, 
urging the rights of the church, (the Old South) of which he was 
pastor, he says, ‘‘ From the foundation of the church, for upwards of 
one hundred years, the land, ministerial houses, and meeting houses 
have been claimed, managed, and used by the church, as its OWN PRO- 
PERTY, and so acknowledged by the congregation, with the exception 
that the pews have been ‘considered as the property of the purchas- 
ers and their heirs, not however as estate in fee simple, or as giving 
any right to, or property in, the soil,’ (the se belonging to the church) 
* but ‘for the advantage of enjoying the privileges of public wor- 
ship on certain conditions, which conditions not being complied 
with, they have reverted to the church.” 

The first church in Charlestown has uniformly acted as a Cor- 
poration, in holding property to the amount of several thousand 
dollars, consisting of lands, notes, bonds, bank stock, mortgages 
&c.— in leasing and renting its lands—and in recovering de bts, by 
legal swit, and otherwise. 'The following is a copy of a certificate 
of Bank stock, now in possession of the treasurer of this church. 
* UNION Bank Stock. Be it known that the first cuurcH in 
Charlestown is holder of eight hundred dollars in the Union Bank 
Stock, transferable only at the Bank, by the treasurer of said 
church or his attorney, and there producing this certificate.’ 

Witness the hand of the President, &c. 

The first church in Cambridge has been for a long time in the 
possession of property to a considerable amount, obtained in part 
by contributions at the Lord’s Table. At one period, it held a de- 
mand against the parish, on which the interest was paid regularly, 
from year to year. This church has had the entire control and 
management of its funds, from their origin to the present time. 

Indeed there can be no question, and we presume there is none, 
that the churches of Messachusttte have, from the first and uni- 


* Vol. iil. p. 276. v. p. 547. xii. p. 400. t Hist. Coll. vol. viii. p. 165. 
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formly, acted as corporations, in holding and controlling their owu 
property. But is not this, of itself, sufficient and conclusive proof 
of their corporate existence and powers? ‘In the case of Dilling- 
ham vs. Snow and another, the north parish in Harwich was 
proved by reputation to be a corporate parish, on the ground that 
its inhabitants had exercised parish powers for more than forty 
years.* And in the case of the inhabitants of Stockbridge vs. the 
Inhabitants of West Stockbridge, West Stockbridge was proved 
to be a town, from the fact that “ for more than thirty years, its in- 
habitants had exercised and enjoyed all the powers, privilege s and 
immunities of a town.”+ But many of the churches of Massa- 
chusetts have unquestionably acted as corporations for almost two 
hundred years. On what grounds then can their corporate ex- 
istence and privileges be denied and taken from them? 

6. We come now to the sixth and last argument urged by our 
Correspondent. 

“Tn 1754, an act passed the Provincial Legislature, which went to confirm 
and establish the corporate existence and powers of the churches. In this act 
it is assumed, that grants and donations had previously been made, not only to 
the churches, but to “the poor of the churches,” and to the officers of the 
churches. It is farther assumed, that “these several grants and donations” 
were intended to “ go in succession.” But, “ doubts had arisen, in what cases 
such donations and grants might operate, so as to go in succession.” Doubts 
might well arise as to what had been given to “ the poor of the churches,” and 
to the officers of the churches, if not in respect to church property itself. 
Wherefore, to remove all doubt, this law of 1754, was enacted, and “ the dea- 
cons of the several Protestant churches (not Episcopal) were incorporated, to 
take in succession all grants and donations, whether real or personal, made 
either to their several churches, the poor of their churches, or to them and their 
successors, and to sue and defend in all actions touching the same. And where- 
ever the ministers or elders shall, in the original grants or donations, have been 
joined with the deacons; in such cases, such officers and their successors, to- 
gether with the deacons, shall be deemed the corporation for such purposes as 
aforesaid ;—saving, that no alienation of any lands belonging to churches, 
hereafter made by the deacons, without the consent of the church, or a commit- 
tee of the church, for that purpose appointed, shall be sufficient to pass the same. 
And the several churches in this province, are hereby empowered to choose a 
committee, to call the deacons, or other church officers, to an account, and if 
need be, to commence and prosecute any suits, touching the same, and also to 
advise and assist such deacons in the administration of the affairs aforesaid.” t 
pp. 24, 25 

To this argument, as urged by our C., Mr. L. attempts no re- 
ply. Indeed, he scarcely alludes to the act of 1754, in the whole 
of his second publication. In his first publication, he endeavors to 
prove from this act, that the churches were not previously incor- 
porated. ‘If churches had been corporate bodies, the act would 
have been superfluous.” But has Mr. L. forgotten, or did he 
never know, that it is as much the duty of the legislature to con- 
firm existing corporate rights, when they come to be doubted, as 
to create new ones when they are nee ded ?—He insists, however, 
that the framers of this law “do not say there were any doubts 


* Mass. Term Reports, vol. v. p. 547. t Ditto, vol. xii. p. 400, 
{ Province Laws, p. 606. 
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about the corporate powers of the churches, but in what cases 
grants and donations may operate ; and they then proceed to put 
an effectual end to all doubts as to th corporate powers of the 
churches ; they decline to grant to the churches any such powers,”’ 
&c. vol. iv. p. 141. 

How the framers of this law could “ put an effectual end to all 
doubts as to the corporate powers of the churches,” while “ there 
were no doubts about the corporate powers of the churches,” we 
shall leave for Mr. L. to explain. And how he can show that, 
by this act, “they declined to grant to the churches any such 
powers,” when they did grant them powers to control the deacons, 
to call them “ to an account, and, if need be, to commence and pros- 
ecute any suits against them,” we are equally at a loss to imagine. 

Mr. L. urges several objections against the corporate existence 
of the churches. The first is, that they are without names. But 
this assertion is not true. ‘The churches are not without names. 
It is as easy to spe ‘vak of the first church in Cambridge,.as of the 
first parish i in Cambridge; and the name of the former is as defi- 
nite and distinctive as that of the latter—and probably more so. 
There is not now a church in Massachusetts which has not a 
known and distinctive appellation. 

But, secondly, “the churches have never sued, 
nor are they capable of suing, ” &e. That the c 
power to commence suits is e xpre ssly ascertained in the act of 
1754. ‘The several churches in this province are hereby em- 
powered to choose a committee to call the deacons, or other 
church officers, to an account and, if need be, to commence and 
prosecute any suits,” &c. 

Thirdly, the churches in this state, says Mr. L., have no common 
seal.—And neither have many towns, parishes, school-districts, 
&c. They may procure a common seal, if they ple ease ; and so 
may the churches. 

Finally, there is not “a lawyer in the state who would hazard 
his reputs ition, by conte oF that the churches are, in any sense, 
corporations.” ‘We can e asily satisfy Mr. L. as to what some law- 
yers have said on this subject, and said without feeling that they 
*‘ hazarded their reputations.” Is not the writer of an article re- 
published from the Anthology in the first volume of the Spirit of 
the Pilgrims, (p. ~— entitled “ The Rights of Protestant Church- 
es in the town of Boston,” a lawyer? Was not the late Judge 
Stebbins a lawyer? Is not Judge Haven too a lawyer? Are not 
the respectable gentlemen who appeared as advocates for the 
church in the Dedham case, lawyers?’ And is not the author of 
an article in our number for March of the present year, a lawyer ? 
If Mr. L. wishes it, we can refer to many lawyers, by name, gentle- 
men of high respectability, in different parts of the state, who are en- 
tirely convinced of the general correctness of the views we have ad- 


or been sued, 
hurehes have 
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vocated in regard to this important subject. Indeed, we are told ex- 
pressly by one of the writers to whom we have referred, that the 
decision of the Dedham case, which went to annul the corporate 
rights of the churches, “ has never been well received or acqui- 
esced in by the bar, or by intelligent lawyers of the Common- 
wealth.” 

Our Correspondent, having established the corporate rights of 
the churches, proceeds to examine the decision of Chief Justice 
Parker in the Dedham case. He first considers, under seven par- 
ticulars, all the arguments by which this decision was attempted to 
be supporte d. He next urges his ten or twelve objections to the 
decision, showing that it is “* inconsistent with the natural inherent 
rights of the churches ;” with ‘their corporate rights, and with 
existing laws ;” with their * independence ;” with * Scripture and 
the institution of Christ ;” with “ other previous decisions ;” with 
‘‘ historical truth ;” and, finally, ‘ with itself.” On all this part of 
the discussion, extending through twenty pages, Mr. L. “ preserves 
a discreet silence.” He here and there pounces upon a para- 
graph, ora sentence 3 but nothing like a regular reply is attempted. 
His readers cannot fail to perceive, from the style and _ spirit of 
what he has written, that the will to reply to this oth of the argu- 
ment of our C. was complete. The ability, or something else, it 
seems was wanting. 


In going through with a review of this discussion in something 
like a regular order, several points deserving consideration have 
been omitted. ‘T’o these we now call the attention of our readers. 


1 


Mr. L. urges re peated ly, in A neers the correctness of the late 


judicial interpretations of the third article in the bill of rights, that 
the Convention of 1820 for re erste the Constitution, proposed no 
alteration of this article.-—But that the article in que stion has been 
incorrectly interpreted, may not be a sufficient reason why it 
should itself be altered. The article is well enough, if it can be 
understood and applied, as it was understood by the good people 


who adopted it. ‘They did not think it inconsistent with the rights 
of the churches, but intended 
rights. 


t rather for the security of these 


Besides ; this subject was not a matter of discussion in 1820 as 
itis now. The Dedham case had not then been decided. The 
operation of previous decisions was not generally understood, 
and the evils resulting from them were but beginning to be felt. 
Of course, the friends of the churches (who do not often trouble 
themselves or others with Jegal discussions) were not aroused, and 
their attention had not been partic ularly directed to the subject. 

But further ; the Convention of 1820 did not sanction the inter- 
pretation rest the Judges had put upon the third article of the 


bill of rights. ‘They determined nothing respecting it, one way or 
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the other. After considerable discussion, and an attempt to blot 
the article entirely out, they concluded to leave it as they found it, 
and as the people had left it in 1780. 

It should be remembered, too, that the lapse of a few years does 
not sanction oppression or wrong. If the advocates of church 
rights, did not complain in 1820, when the existing evils were but 
beginning to be felt, that isno reason why they should not complain 
now. ‘That they have been forbearing and long suffering, is no 
reason why they should be forever oppressed. And it is poor con- 
solation, after ten years of patient endurance, to be told, ‘ You 
should have complained sooner and louder—your rights are now 
forfeited by outlawry—you have been so quiet, and peaceable, and 
patient under injury, that no relief can now be afforded you.” 

Mr. L. frequently intimates, in both his publications, that the 
interests of parishes are in danger, and that there is a design, on 
the part of some, to deprive them of their “ natural rights.” His 
first production was circulated in a pamphlet, entitled “ The Rights 
of Congregational Parishes ;” and throughout there is an effort 
to set churches and parishes at variance, and to excite the latter 
against the former.—But this only proves, either that Mr. L. does 
not understand the subject himself, or that he is unwilling it should 
be understood by others. The truth is, the advocates of church 
rights have no wish, as they have often said and shown, to detract 
a particle from the rights of parishes. ‘They do not claim the 
right to choose a parish officer, or to touch a cent of parish pro- 
perty. ‘They only ask that the churches may be allowed to choose 
their own officers, to hold their own property, and to manage in 
general their own concerns. ‘They ask that churches may not 
have pastors imposed on them against their conscience and their 
will, and that their property may not be torn from them to sup- 
port those whom they have not chosen, and on whose ministrations 
they cannot attend. This is what the friends of the churches ask, 
and this is all. And we appeal to an enlightened community to 
determine, whether the request is more than reasonable.-—There 
is no colorable reason for supposing that the interests of churches 
are different from those of parishes, or that the members of churches 
have any intention or desire to encroach upon parish rights. They 
have no such desire. Why should they have? ‘They are them- 
selves connected with parishes, and have just as much interest in 
preserving parish rights, as church rights. Indeed every conside- 
ration, growing out of the interests of both church and parish, will 
prompt them to desire and endeavor that the two bodies may en- 
Joy, each its own rights, and move onward harmoniously together. 

Mr. L. speaks of the churches in a style of contempt, as “ pov- 
erty-stricken institutions,” and says that ‘ nine-tenths of them have 
no property whatever, except their communion plate.” vol. iv. p. 
150., vol. v. p. 310.—But suppose the churches are poor : Is this 
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a sufficient reason why their rights and interests should be disre- 
garded and despised? Suppose they are comparatively destitute 
of property, (though in the case of many churches this is not true :) 
shall what propetty they have be wantonly taken from them ?* 
Are the rights of the poor any less sacred, in the eyes of justice, 
than those of the rich? Was the rich man in the parable justified 
in taking away the little lamb of his poor neighbor, from the mere 
circumstance that he was poor ?—The reproach of poverty comes 
with an ill grace from those who are exerting their whole influence 
to prostrate the churches, and to strip them of their remaining all. 
Time was, when some churches in Massachusetts were not poor, 
whatever may be their circumstances now; and it ill becomes 
those who have exerted an influence to plunder them, and to take 
away the funds of which they have “ had the exclusive control and 
management” for almost two hundred years, afterwards to despise 
and reproach them on account of their poverty. 

Mr. L. says of the advocates of the churches, “ ‘They appear to 
think the church an ambulatory body, capable of locomotion, and 
separable from all other human society.” vol. iv. p. 142. His idea 
is, that churches are necessarily confined to one place, med are in- 
capable of removal. Now it is strange that a man who pretends 
to know so much of the early history of this country, and is so 
ready, on every occasion, to reproach others with their ignorance, 
should have fallen into so gross an error. Our Correspondent 
mentions a variety of well authenticated instances of the removal 
of churches, (p. 42.) to which several others may be added. The 
church at Midway in Georgia removed from Dorchester, ( Mass.) 
more than one hundred and thirty years ago.t ‘The church at 
Granville, (Ohio,) was formed at Granville, (Mass.,) in 1804, and 
removed in a body to the former place.{ Indeed, events of this 
kind are of no extraordinary occurrence in our Ecclesiastical history. 

** Property granted to churches, was granted,” it is said, ** from 
local attachment; from attachment to the society and place in 
which the donor worshipped.” Consequently, if a church re- 
moves, even to the other side of the street, it cannot carry its pro- 
perty with it—Now, admitting that “ property granted to ‘churches 
was granted from local attachment,” the conclusion attempted to 
be drawn will not follow. The property granted to parishes may 
have been granted from local attachment ; but cannot a parish ex- 
change i its place of worship, and still retain its parochial property 
and rights ? We do not believe, however, that the property given 
to churches has been given, ordinarily, so much from Jocal attach- 
ment, as from other and higher considerations ;—not so much from 

* An attempt has recently been made, (and the case is now a before the Judges 


of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts,) to take away even the communion furniture of 
a church. 


t See Dr. Holmes’ Anniversary Sermons, p. 28 
t Boston Recorder, vol. xiv. No. 7. 
VOL. II. 5] 
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regard to a particular house or spot where the church assembles 
for worship, as from a regard to the body itself, to its doctrines, its 
discipline, and io the holy cause in which it is embarked. So that 
it is no perversion of endowments, when a church is driven from 
one place of worship, to remove with its property to another place; 
but a gross and wicked perversion, for another body, a parish, to 
seize upon its property, and appropriate it to the inculcation of 
principles which its pious donors rejected and abhorred.* 

A consideration on which, from the frequency and pathos with 
which he refers to it, we sh —. think Mr. L. materially relied 
replying to the Groton Result, is, that it was written by a * Con- 
necticut gentleman”—an chin :d director of Massachusetts con- 
sciences”—a native of another state. But really we cannot see 
the force of such an argument, or the pertinency or decency of 
such allusions. A distinguished clergyman from Connecticut has 
been invited, and has consented, to take the charge of a church 
and society in Massachusetts. And now must he not open his 
mouth on subjects of the greatest interest to his adopted State, 
merely because he is a native of Connecticut?) Any man—except 
the author of these reviews—would be ashamed of such an argu- 
ment. We had supposed it of more consequence to refute the 
reasonings of a writer, reply to his statements, and remove his ob- 
jections, than to reproach him, over and over again, with having 
been born in another State. What reply would be made by some 
of the Unitarian clergy of Boston, and all the Unitarian clergy of 
the middle and southern States, if they were reproached as “ im- 
ported ministers,” and as having been born in a different State 
from that in which they now reside? 

With all his arrogance, Mr. L. compl: ins bitterly of persecution. 
“ The English church has continued its persecution of dissenters 
to this hour.” And “there is not a tithe of the principles of re- 
ligious toleration in the Exclusionists of the United States, which 
exists in the Established Church of Great Britain.” vol. v. p. 300. 
In other words, the English church are persecutors, and the Or- 
thodox of this country are ten times more flagrant persecutors than 
they. But in what do their flagrant persecutions consist? Do they 
burn or imprison those who dissent from them? Do they deprive 
them of their property, or any of their civil rights? No; but they 
are “ Exclusionists.” The plain English of this is, they honestly 


* In Mr. Worthington’s History of Dedham, a work discovering no partiality to Ortho- 
doxy or the church, it is admitted that the funds of the church in that place have been 
sad ly perverted. “It cannot be believed,” says he, “ that the inhabitants of Dedham in 
1659, who made such exertions to establish a pure church, who talked much of their power 
to open and shut the doors of the church, and who would not permit the town to have any 


partici ation in the choice of their two first pastors, could ever have consented to sucha 
method of controlling their funds as is now adopted, one which virtually gives the parish 
the power of controlling them, in exclusion of the church.” —“ Of all heresies, they would 


probably have deemed that the greatest, which would place the funds, by them given, un- 
der the contro! of a Unitarian parish, to the exclusion of an Orthodox church.” p- 126. 
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believe that Unitarians have departed from the faith of the Gospel, 
and rejected some of its essential truths. Consequently, they can- 
not embrace them as brethren in Christ, or extend to them the 
hand of Christian fellowship. And for enjoying their own honest 
opinion on these subjects, and acting agreeably to it, they are de- 
nounced as persecutors.—We are willing that Unitarians should 
think for themselves, and act according to their principles; and 
we claim, on our part, the same liberty. But no: They must 
think, it appears, not only for themselves, but for us too ; and we 
must conform our practice, not to our own principles, but theirs ; 
and if we are unwilling to yield them as much as this, then we are 
flagrant persecutors. 

In the publications of Mr. L. we find frequent and manifest 
self-contradictions. A few of them it may be proper to notice. 

Speaking of the reasons which, he thinks, induced our Corres- 
pondent to publish his article, without any “ allusion whatever to 
either of the former publications,” he observes, * ‘There were gross 
and palpable errors, as well as imprudent concessions, in the Gro- 
ton Result, which it was found not possible to defend, and not poli- 
tic to admit.” vol. v. p. 485. Consequently, our Correspondent 
was induced to write and publish independently, and to assume 
new and more defensible ground. But, on another page, the arti- 
cle of our Correspondent is represented as, “in fact, but a new 
edition of the Groton Result, without a single change of the argu- 
ment.” p. 302. 

Mr. L. contends, that, according to the act of 1693, which gives 
a concurrent vote to the church and parish, “the parish had no 
power to select a teacher. It must have waited, however long, till 
the church should select one agreeable to itself.” vol. v. p. 493. 
But on another page, he says, “ Sure ‘ly no man will be so absurd 
as to contend, that the parish, even if they had a a concurrent 
vote, had no right to select their candidate.” vol. iv. p. 130. No 
man will be so absurd as to contend for this—and ae Mr. L. con- 
tends for it himself. 

In one place, he informs us “ that FREQUENT disputes arose be- 
tween the church and people as to the right of choosing the pastor, 
between the passage of the at act of 1695, and the adoption 
of the Constitution.” vol. iv. p. 138. But in another place, he 
says, “ There were Frew cases of dispute between the churches, 
and "the towns and parishes, between 1693 and 1780.” vol. v. p. 
482. 

Mr. L. admits, in one part, that churches are “ legally organized 
and established”—that “ the church is a body known to our laws.” 
pp- 310,499. But in another part, he says, “ A writ in the name 
of a church would be at once abated, as being i in favor of a body 
not known to our laws.” p. 486, 
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Mr. L. scouts the idea, that the Unitarians of Massachusetts “ are 
a new denomination,” of “ recent origin,” and pretends that there 
were “ many eminent Divines of Massachusetts who held these opin- 
ions, before the middle of the last century.” vol. iv. p- 132. But 
when the Constitution was adopted, in 1780, he asserts, (and he 
tells the truth,) that “ nearly the whole people” of the State, “ were 
Orthodox.” p. 143. 

Palpable contradictions such as these, to use one of Mr. L.’s 
own phrases, “ have no tendency to gain our confidence.” 

We now proceed to examine a long catalogue of assertions in 
the publications of Mr. L., to which we shall not venture to give 
aname. Our readers may call them anything which they think 
proper. In making our quotations, we shall proceed in the order 
of pages. 

1. “In 1816, Dr. Morse and Doctor Lyman were very zealous in the good 
work of introducing the Connecticut system of Consociations. It is well known 
that they made a report to the Convention of Ministers, which was referred by 
the Convention to the people, and which was so odious, that not one parish ap- 
proved of and accepted it.” p. 127. 

No report of this nature was ever made by Dr. Morse and Dr. 
Lyman to “the Convention of Ministers,” or “referred by the 
Convention to the people.” 

2. “ The General Association of Massachusetts” “ was intended to supply the 
place of the Connecticut Consociations.” p. 127. 

“The General Association of Massachusetts was” not “ intend- 
ed to supply the place of the Connecticut Consociations ;” nor is 
it possible, according to its constitution and structure, that it ever 
should supply their place. 


3. “ Mr. Todd was sent to Groton, one of the richest towns in the county of 
Middlesex, at the expense of an Orthodox missionary fund.” p. 129. 


“Mr. Todd was” not “ sent to Groton at the expense of an 
Orthodox missionary fund.” 


4. “The Council” at Groton “ was not a mutual council, but an exparte one.” 


>] 


The Council at Groton was neither mutual nor exparte, but a 
Council called by the church and pastor to give advice in relation 
to their own proper concerns. 

5. “ The laws in question” (those relating to the churches) “ do not apply to 
the Catholics, the Episcopalians, the Baptists,” &c. p. 132. 

The law of 1754 relates expressly to Episcopalians, and incor- 
porates “ the wardens” &c. of their churches.* 


6. “ The great mass of Christians, who are non-communicants, and comprise, 
among us, seven-eighths of the Christian public,” “ are contemptuously stigma- 
tized as the world ; and lest you should doubt what they” (the Groton Coun- 


* The late judicial expositions of the Constitution relate to Presbyterians and Baptists 
as really as to Congregationalists ; and our brethren of other denominations will find it so, 
should their churches and parishes ever come to be at variance. 
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cil) “ understand by this term, they define it to be the immoral, debauched, pro- 
fane and unbelieving part of society.” p. 133 

The Groton Council nowhere describe “the great mass of 
Christians, who are non-communicants, seven-eighths of the Chris- 
tian public,” as “ wmmoral, debauched, and profane.” 

7. “It is distinctly stated by this candid Council, that if the right of election 
be restored to the great mass of Christian worshippers, from whom it has been 
wrenched, there will be an instantaneous decline and final extinction of reli- 
gion.” p. 134. 

The right of election has not “‘ been wrenched” from “ the great 
mass of Christian worshippers.” Parishes have, and ought to 
have, the free and exclusive right of electing their own ministers. 

“The act of 1693 was repealed by the act of 1695.” p. 137 


The act of 1695 was an addition to the act of 1693, but not a 
repeal of it. It is entitled “ an act in further addition to the act, 
entitled an act for the settlement and support of ministers.” 

9. “ Our churches are, and always de facto and de jure have been, associated 
in public worship with towns, parishes, precincts,’ &c. p. 142. 

This is not true. The first churches of Massachusetts, were 
organized, before the towns or parishes were incorporated. And 
churches now are often formed, before societies are gathered to 
cooperate with them. Every instance of the removal of a church 
exhibits a church as existing separate from a parish. Indeed, 
some churches of long standing among us have never been associ- 
ated with parishes at all. Witness the churches in the Colleges 
and Theological seminaries. 

10. “ Why did not they” (the framers of the Constitution) “ insert the word 
churches, instead of the words religious societies, which last is [are] strictly 


technical, and used as such, in all the acts of incorporation before and since. 


p. 144. 


The words religious societies are not so strictly technical, nor 
were they so understood at the time of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, as not to signify the churches of Christ. 

11. “ The parishes” (by the law of 1800) “are liable to a perpetual and in- 


creasing fine, renewable every six months, for not electing and providing a reli- 
gious teacher.” p. 146. 


The law of 1800 does not oblige parishes to elect or settle a re- 
ligious teacher, but “ to be constantly provided with a public pro- 
testant teacher of piety, religion and morality”—in other words, to 
continue a supply.* 


* A town or parish “ is required by law to have a public teacher of piety, religion, and 
morality, but the law knows nothing about any ordination for him, or any ecclesiastical 
characier attached to him. It is not even ne cessary that he should be settled or perma- 
nent. He may be shifted as ofien as caprice, or any other motive, shall lead to it. If the 
town is not without one ‘ for the term of three months in any six months,’ the law is an- 
swered.” Judge Haven. 
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12. “ No church can make a contract. No church ever did make a contract, 
either before or after the Constitution was adopted.” p. 149. 

“ Until now,” (1730) says Mr. Emerson, “ the church, that is, 
the male communicants, were alone concerned in fixing the minis- 
ters’ salaries, and in making all pecuniary appropriations.” 

13. “ No man in Massachusetts was so ignorant, or so bold, as to affirm, that 
either of these descriptive names” (in the third article of the bill of rights) “ ap- 
plied to churches.” p. 149. 

There were men in Massachusetts at the time of the adoption of 
the Constitution, and have been ever since, bold enough to affirm, 
that the words “ religious societies,” in the third article, apply 
to the churches. 

14. “ In Massachusetts, we have no corporations by prescription. Our stat- 
ute law has no chasms.” “ There are no vacancies in our statute books; no 
lost acts.” pp. 150, 487. 

‘“‘ By the fires in the town of Boston in 1711 and 1760, a great 
part of the public records of the late province were destroyed ; 
and unless the existence of a corporation may be proved by repu- 
tation, many towns and parishes would lose all their corporate 
rights and privileges.” Mass. Term Reports, vol. iii. p. 276. vol. 
v. p. 547. vol. xii. p. 400. 

15. “If the people are fit to be trusted with power, they must be supposed to 
be capable of comprehending the clearest Janguage. We know the Orthodox 
rule is different ; credo quia impossibile est.’* p.151 

And we know that this is a slander and a falsehood. The Or- 
thodox have no such rule as is here asserted. 

16. “ Its (the Spirit of the Pilgrims’) real purpose is to awaken a war of ex- 
termination against all Christians who do not belong to the dominant sect,” 
meaning doubtless its own sect. p. 298. 

We claim to know as much on this subject as Mr. L., and affirm, 
that the “ real purpose” of the work to which he refers is here 
invidiously and grossly misrepresented. 

17. “ There is to be a combination among the most powerful sects to seize 
the civil power.” p. 298. 

This is said, not only without evidence, but against the clearest 
and most convincing evidence. There is not to be, there never 
can be, any such combination. 


18. ** We demonstrated that the churches of this state had never been consid- 
ered as corporate bodies.” p. 301. 

And we have shown “ that the churches of this state” have been 
considered and represented by many—lawyers, Judges, &c. as 
corporate bodies. 

19. “ The humble defender of the Groton Result intimates, in terms easily 
understocd, that the Judges Parsons, Sedgwick, and Sewall, violated their sol- 
emn oaths of office—were guilty, in fact, of perjury, by making a decision in 
favor of their own religious opinions.” p. 302. 


*I believe it, because it is impossibl: 
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‘¢ The humble defender of the Groton Result” has intimated no 
such thing. 

20. “That they” (the conductors of the Spirit of the Pilgrims) “do make 
such a charge against Chief Justice Parker, their language abundantly proves.” 
p. 302. 

The conductors of the Spirit of the Pilgrims have not charged 
Chief Justice Parker with violating his oath of office, or with the 
guilt of perjury. He did net engage, by his oath, that he would 
make no mistakes, or that he would always decide correctly. 

21. “ He” (Chief Justice Parker) “is moreover charged with Plagiarism.” 
p. 303. 

Chief Justice Parker is not charged with Plagiarism. ‘There 
may be a resemblance, ‘‘a striking resemblance,” in the views 
and language of two writers, and neither of them be guilty of Pla- 
giarism. 

22. “ Here” (in the article of our Correspondent) “is an implied charge of 
wilful falsehood.” p. 304, 

Our Correspondent made no such charge against Chief Justice 
Parker, nor said anything which implied it. 

23. ‘The Exclusive sect,” (meaning the Orthodox,) “ virtually deny to all 
other men the right of private judgement.” p. 305. 

The Orthodox do not “ deny to all other men,” nor to any other 
man, ‘ the right of private judgement.” 

24. “ Some Connecticut casuists, accustomed to a state of things, in which, 
we had almost said, the clergy hold all the power, and the people are accounted 
as nothing, have been, in a time of excitement, imported into this State.” p. 306. 

No Connecticut casuists, now living, were ever accustomed to a 
state of things such as is here described. 

25. “ Bringing with them their own ideas of the supremacy of the clergy, they 
quarrel with the liberal and ingenuous feelings of our people, and wish to per- 
suade them that the chains and fetters of Connecticut are indeed very comforta- 
ble things, and well suited to the wrists and ancles of the stubborn freemen of 
Massachusetts.” p. 306. 

Thev neither “ quarrel.” - & wish.” » 6 nersuade.” : 

ley neither quarre > hol WIsn, no! persuat e, nor do 
anything else, as is here represented. 

26. “« They” (the Connecticut casuists) “ tell us, in plain terms, that the lib- 
erty which we have acquired, with great toil and suffering, during a contest of 
two centuries, is no liberty at all, and that if we would only qui tly consent to 
the easy handcuffs which they, from long experience, have learnt to forge, we 
shall [should] be more at our ease than we were before.” p. 306. 

They tell us no such thing. 


27. “ These imported directors of Massachusetts consciences assure us that 
we are anxious for this change from freedom to slavery—that tens of thousands 
of our people really groan under the liberty, which our excellent Judges, bya 
correct and manly exposition of the Constitution, have opened to us.”’ p. 306. 


All false ;—no such assurances or representations are made. 


28. “They” (the Orthodox) “ invoke upon” “those in rule and authority” 
the maledictions of the whole community.” r. 309. 
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This also is entirely without foundation. 


29. “ The only question at issue,” in this discussion, is merely a question of 
property.” p. 310. 

The questions at issue in this discussion are not merely questions 
of property. The churches claim the right to elect their own pas- 
tors, and to be distinct, corporate, independent bodies. 

30. “ Church property consists of donations to the church; but in all cases, 
without one exception, to the church of a particular parish.” p. 311. 

This is not a correct statement. Property has frequently, and 
we believe generally, been given to churches, without any mention 
of an associated parish. 

31. “ Suppose that the people, under the constitutional provision, choose a 


minister, which it is now reluctantly admitted they have a right to do,” &c. p. 


311. 

It is not reluctantly admitted that the people have a right to choose 
their own minister. This is cheerfully admitted—insisted on—and 
would, if necessary, be strenuously contended for. 

32. “ Our author,” (meaning our Correspondent,) “seems to admit, that 
though a church may remove a mile, yet they cou!4 not carry the church funds 
to Ohio—a concession which yields the whole argume.t.” p. 312. 

Our Correspondent makes no such concession. His language 
is, * The right of churches to remove with their property out of 
the Commonwealth need not here be asserted or denied. It will 
be in time to settle the question of this right, when such a removal 
is paemed attempted.” p. 33. 

“ They” (the early settlers of this country ) “ were usurpers over God’s 
roe — they interfered with the civil and politic al rights of the people’ — 
* they rextorted laws which fettered the civil ruler and the people” —* the clergy 
often dictated to the legislature what law s they should enact—they fore ed down 
the Cambridge Platform,” &c. &c. “ All this is admitted on both sides.’ p- 314. 

*¢ All this is” not ** admitted on both sides.”’ We will not be as- 
sociated with those who prefer such charges against the venerated 
fathers of New-England. 

34. “ This act” (of 1692) “ provide s that the people of every town shall have 
the sole and exclusive right of electing their minister. It provides that all per- 


sons in the town shall be liable for the support of such minister. This the Con- 
stitution also provides.” p. 430. 


The Constitution does not provide, that “ all persons in the town 
shall be liable for the support of such minister” as the majority 
chooses. So far from this, it expressly provide s that dissatisfied 
individuals may withdraw their support, and give it to another de- 
nomination. 

35. Our C. had said, “ The law of 1692 was not sufficiently 
explicit, and in many places could not be penn ”»  'This,” says 
Mr. L. “is unfounded. As it was repealed in one year, it is 
umpossible that there could have been many shite: in which it could 
not be enforced.” p. 481. 
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To show that the statement of our Correspondent was correct, 
and that Mr. L. is incorrect, we quote the following from the re- 
pealing section of the law of 1693. “ Upon further consideration 
of said section or paragraph in said act, (of 1692,) and the rm- 
PRACTICABLENESS of the method therein proposed for the choice of 
a minister in divers towns, wherein there are more churches than 
one, and tnconventences attending the same, not so well before 
seen,” therefore, the said section or paragraph is repealed. 

36. “The church” (from 1693 to 1780) “did not choose its own pastor. It 
chose a minister for the parish—for all the parish.” p. 482. 

The church, during this period, did choose its own pastor; and 
did not, so far as appears, in a single instance, choose a minister 
for the parish. ‘The person chosen by the church never became 
the minister of the parish, until the parish had met and chosen him. 

37. “ The churches, from 1630 to this hour, have never sued, or been sued ; 
nor were they capable of suing,” &c. p. 486. 

The law of 1754 expressly empowers the churches “ to com- 
mence and prosecute any suits,” &c. Instances have occurred in 
which they have collected their honest dues by legal process. 

38. “ This language” (of the third article) “‘ has been thought by halfa score 
of Judges, and all the lawyers in the state, to take from the church the right of 
electing its own pastor.” p. 486 

All the lawyers in the state do not think as is here represented. 
Many of them, and some of the first respectability, are known to 
be of a different opinion. 


39. “ When the Convention lately met to revise our Constitution,” “ the con- 
struction put upon the proviso of the third article in the bill of Rights” “ in the 
Dedham case, was well understood p.490. ‘This decision was “all published 
before the discussions in the late Convention.” p. 152. 


The Dedham case was not decided at the time of the meeting 
of the late Convention. The Convention closed its sessions, Jan. 
9, 1821. The Dedham case was decided in March of the same 
year, and the report of it published in the summer following. Wor- 
thington’s Hist. of Dedham, p. 114. 

40. “* This writer” (our C.) “ after declaring the right of the parish to elect 
its teacher a natural one, desires to thank God that many churches have an 
opposing, and consequently an unnatural right, and may exercise it whenever 
they please.” p. 494. 

Our C. did not desire to thank God for any right belonging to 
the churches, which opposes the natural right of parishes to elect 
their teachers. He expressed a desire to be thankful, that the 
Constitution secures to the churches the right to elect their own 
pastors, and to contract with them (if they please) for their sup- 
port and maintenance. 

41. “ We have, we must confess, been wholly at a loss to reconcile this entire 
readiness” (on the part of those who attend the trust-deeded churches) “ to 
surrender the rights of conscience, to put on the livery of religious slavery, to 
be marked on the forehead as bought men,” &c. p. 495. 

VOL. II. 52 
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The persons here referred to (among whom are some of our 
most respectable citizens) so far from having “surrendered the 
rights of conscience,” continue to exercise these rights without let 
or restraint; their religious freedom is unimpaired ; and they no 
more deserve the stigma of marked men, and “ bought men,” 
than Mr. L. himself. 

This catalogue of assertions—to which we prefer not to apply 
aname—might be extended to greater leneths: but we think it 
unnecessary. It should be added, that the author of them pro- 
fesses to ‘regard all random assertions as scarcely distinguishable 
from wilful falshoods. 

“We are not, casuists enough to decide the precise shade of difference in 
a moral view, between assertions made at hazard, which those who make them 
do not know to be true, and those which are made against knowledge and con- 
viction.” 

Unitarians often complain of the spirit manifested by their oppo- 
nents—of their uncharitableness, their personalities, the asperity of 
their style and language. We do not mean to retortthese charges ; 
but it may be proper to close this article with several quotations from 
the Reviews here examined, that our readers may have the means 
of judging for themselves as to the style and spirit of the late Chris- 
tian Examiner and Theological Review. 

“We shall not insult the understandings of our readers by replying to, or 
retorting the sometimes canting, sometimes inflammatory, and sometimes 
threatening language of this Result. Take a specimen; it would not have dis- 
graced a midnight meeting in the Convent des Jacobins.” vol. iv. 152 

‘ Are we to infer, that these reverend assailants of the character of one of 
the highest coordinate branches of the government, hope to screen themselves 
by employing the pen of another? Or do they believe, that their clerical char- 


acter, and the sacredness of their cause, will justify their departure from the 
laws of society, and relieve them of the responsibility which is attached to 
other citizens ?”’ vol. v. p. 304. 

* Our reverend critics of the decisions of our highest tribunals, were fully 
aware, in their new edition by another hand, that they would be charged with 
an indecent attack upon the Judiciary. Their cons¢ iences were alarmed, and 


they attempted to parry the attack, by what, we are reluctantly compelled to 
say, are merely hollow and hypocritical compliments to the court whom they 
traduced.”’ ib. 

“ We think that the most candid will admit, that, if such contradictions had 
appeared in the writings of one of the ‘ world,’ or an ‘ unconverted sinner,—a 
‘ saint’ would have had no hesitation in pronouncing the subsequent eulogy of 
Judge Parker to be mere cant, intended to soften the just indignation of the 
public.” ib. 

“ When Divines, mistaking their duty,” “ stamp with their ill-informed cen- 
sures the decisions of the Courts, as oppressive and cruel to large masses of 
citizens, whom they arrogantly call the saints—the elect of the earth, and whom 
they intimate to be as far superior to ordinary men, as heaven is above earth— 
we may well pause, and we do pause, to ask, whether there exists in this coun- 
try, or in any country not Papal, such a power to denounce whole masses of pro- 
fessing Christians.” vol. v. 306. 

“* How modest and delicate this reproof of a Court of Law, on the part of a 
divine who is discussing and reviewing the decisions of eminent jurists !—of a 
divine, who quotes Coke upon Littleton, and prates about prescriptions and 
cestui que trusts, with the confidence of a barrister of fifty years’ standing! It 
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was, however, no point of theology, upon which Chief Justice Parker, in a 
course of reasoning, expressed a private sentiment. It was simply a question 
of history, to which he was as competent as his reverend reviler.” vol. v. 308. 

“The habit of abuse has been so confirmed by long indulgence, on the part 
of the Exclusive sect—they have so freely and so incessantly arraigned the 
clergy and the flocks of the Liberal party, that they cannot check the disposi- 
tion to it. The highest tribunals have become the objects of their scorn and 
contempt. ‘The very fountains of justice are attempted to be disturbed, and 
instead of honoring, as the apostle of their Lord and Master commanded them, 
those in rule and authority, they invoke upon them the maledictions of the 
whole community.” vol. v. 309. 

“ We are glad to receive, onthe part of Exclusive Christians, any conces 
sions whatever, however insincere we may know and can prove them to be 
It shows that the cause of christian liberty has made some progress, when its 
most inveterate enemies feel compelled to use such Janguage. It is some- 
thing to have an admission, that parishes have a natural right to do anything, 
without the consent of the church It is much more, when a writer in the 
‘Spirit of the Pilgrims’ admits that the law of 1695, enacted by the Pilgrims 
and their descendants, was an ‘imposition’ on the parishes which he is‘ welling 
to give up. ‘ Willing’ to give up? No. The pretension is false and hollow, 
and we shall now show from his own words, and the conduct of his party, that 
it is so.” vol. v. 493, 4. 

“ We have now only to ask the pardon of our readers for dwelling so long on 
a work so replete with unfounded assertions, inconclusive reasoning, and breath- 
ing a spirit so revolting to every man who has the least pretensions to good 
breeding, correct morals, or christian benevolence.” vol. v. 505. 

= H APPY IS HE THAT CONDEMNETH NOT HIMSELF IN THAT 
THING WHICH HE ALLOWETH.” Kom. xiv. 22. 


The following letter from Rev. Dr. Crane was received too late 
to appear in its proper place, p. 382. We gladly give it an inser- 
tion here. 


“ NortupripGe, June 25, 1829. 
Dear Sir, 

Your letter has this moment come to hand, and I hasten to give 
you something like an answer. I am one of the few now living, 
who attended the Convention in 1780, not as a member, but a spec- 
tator. I listened to the debates, and do remember better what was 
then said, than I do things of recent date. You ask whether it was 
my impression that the third article went to take away the right of 
election from the churches. I answer, that no member of that Con- 
vention of any party, wished to take away that right. It was the 
design of the framers of the Constitution to secure and confirm the 
rights which the churches and religious societies had enjoyed ; and 
I am confident that the Convention was very jealous of the rights 
of the churches. 

I am yours in affection, 
Joun CRANE.” 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1. The Imitation of Christ, in three books, by Thomas a Kempis ; 
Rendered into English from the or iginal L atin , by John Payne: with 
an Introductory Essay, by Thomas Chalmers, of Glasgow. A new 
edition : Edited by Howard Malcom, Pastor of the Fede abet. Baptist 
Church, Boston. Boston: Lincoln and Edmands. 1828. pp. 228. 

The public are here presented with a new and beautiful edition 
of an ancient and valuable work. Indeed, a work of so much value, 
written by a monk of the fourteenth century, would be deservedly 
esteemed (were it not in so general circulation) a great curiosity. 
The Imitation of Christ is said to have passed through “ near forty 
editions in the original Latin,” while ‘‘ above sixty translations have 
been made from it into modern languages.”’ 

2. Sermons on War. By the Rev. Thomas T. Stone. Boston: 
Peirce and Williams. 1829. pp. 92. 

In these Sermons, (six in number,) are considered the “ argu- 
ments in favor of war;” “ the alleged right to engage in war:” the 


‘origin of war;” the “ calamities of war; the “ moral results of 
war ;” and ‘‘ the remedies of war.” The design of the author is to 
discuss “ principles, rather than relate facts ;’ and “ to transfer the 
question about war, from the mere ground of expediency, to the 
higher and more solemn ground of rectitude.’ ‘The sermons are 


neatly and closely written, and merit an attentive perusal. 


3. Letters of Maria Jane Jewsbury, addressed to her young friends. 
To which is added, Lech Ric in at | Advice to his Dauchters. Bos- 
ton: Perkins and Marvin. 1°29. pp. 180. 

These letters are said to ‘‘ comprise a real, and not a fictitious 
corre sponde nce. They were originally published in an English 
magazine, and are now, for the first time, collected in a volume. In 
giving their character, we cordially adopt the language of the Ameri- 
can Editor : 


“ These letters are admirably fitted to benefit such young persons as are care- 


less respecting the welfare of their immortal souls, or are disposed to treat the 
whole subje ct of religion with constant contempt.’’-—* The thoughtless world- 
ling is shown his foolishness and presumption, in neglecting a subject of such 
infinite importance, with a tenderness and power well nigh resistless. The back- 
slider is most affectionately entreated to return from the vanities and husks of 
this unsatisfying world, to the rich, exhaustless consolations of a consistent, ele- 
vated Christian. Little children are called upon, now in early life, to give their 
hearts to that Saviour who said, “ Suffer little children to come unto me, and 


forbid them not.” 


4. Simple Memorials of an Trish Family. A Narrative of Facts. 
By a Clergyman, author of the Missionary Geography. Boston: Per- 
kins and Marvin. 1829. pp. 108. 

This simple narrative closely resembles Legh Richmond’s tracts, 
and is scarcely inferior to them in point of interest. The circum- 
stances related, it is said, are “‘ not only generally true, but they are 
so in every particular ; both the occurrences and the conversations 
having been noted down at the time.”” We recommend the book to 
the story-reading community, as among the best of the class to which 
it belongs. 


